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DIVINE SERVICE IN UR 
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THE object of this paper is to describe as clearly as possible 
the elements of divine service during the period of the Fourth 
Dynasty of Ur, that is, from the beginning of the reign of Ur- 
Engur to the end of the reign of Ibi-Sin. The elements are 
taken to be gods, temples, altars, sacrifices, dedications, ritual 
and festivals. Our study will be based upon only those in- 
scriptions which can be dated with certainty. They are 
royal inscriptions, numerous business tablets, and seal cylin- 
ders and other similar works of art. In a companion article, 
- to be published in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, a study was made of divine service in early Sumeria, 
that is, in Early Lagash. The two papers should, therefore, 
give a fairly complete idea of divine service in Sumeria.' 

By the beginning of the twenty-third century B.C., over- 

i Abbreviations of less common use in this article are: Berens = T. G. Pinches, 
The Babylonian Tablets of the Berens Collection, London, 1915; CU = G. Contenau, 
Umma sous la Dynastie d’ Ur, Paris, 1916; Contribution = G. Contenau, Coniribu- 
tion a l’Histoire Economique d’Umma, Paris, 1915; GTD = H. de Genouillac, 
Tablettes de Drehém, Paris, 1911; ITT = H. de Genouillac, Invenatire des Tablettes 
de Tello, Paris, 1910; KSTD = C. E. Keiser, Selected Temple Documents of the Ur 
Dynasty, New Haven, 1919; KSA = King, A History of Sumer and Akkad, 
New York, n.d.; La Trouvaille = H. de Genouillac La Trouvaille de Drehem, 
Paris, 1911; LOB = R. J. Lau, Old Babylonian Temple Records, New York, 
1906; Le Temps = Legrain, Le Temps des Rois d’ Ur, Paris, 1912; NSR = W. M. 
Nesbit, Sumerian Records from Drehem, New York, 1914; NUD = J. B. Nies, 
Ur Dynasty Tablets, Leipzig, 1919; SAK = Thureau-Dangin, Die Sumerischen 
und Akkadischen Kénigsinschriften, Leipzig, 1907; Une Dy. = Janneaux, Une 
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lordship in Sumeria had already begun to swing away from 
Lagash to Ur. Lagash had held sway at two different periods 
previous to the time of the Fourth Dynasty of Ur. But 
before 2300 Ur-Engur, the founder of the new dynasty of Ur, 
was sufficiently powerful to proclaim himself ‘‘ Lord of Uruk, 
King of Ur, King of Sumer and Akkad.”’2. Thus, while Ur 
was the headquarters of his dynasty, his sway extended over 
an empire, for he may be considered to have been the founder 
of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad. But as King of Sumer 
and Akkad, the monarchs of Ur could not neglect the ancient 
capital, Nippur. In fact, they perhaps assumed the august 
title of King of Sumer and Akkad on the strength of their 
control of Nippur.? Consequently, while Nannar, the moon- 
god of Ur, was nominally patron of the kings of Ur,* he ranked 
as son of Enlil,> the great god of Nippur. In fact, these kings 
especially called themselves the pupils of Enlil,6 and were 
especially devoted to him.” Besides Nannar of Ur and Enlil 
of Nippur, the kings of Ur were naturally interested in other 
deities. Thus Ninlil, spouse of Enlil and ‘‘lady of the gods’’;8 
Ningal, spouse of Nannar, and Shara, god of Umma, were 
highly favoured. Then there were Dara (= Ea), A-ni-ig 
(= Ramman?), Lama (a protective deity), Nin-Kish (In- 
nanna?) of Kish, Enlilla, Bau, Ninni of Erech, Babbar of 
Larsa, Nergal of Cutha and Enki of Eridu. There were 
numerous other deities, such as, Dagan, Ne-gun, Ka-silim, 
Agar, Pa-Sam-e, NinSubur, Ninsun, etc., and many strange 
and foreign deities were introduced during the Fourth Dy- 
nasty of Ur. The most important of the foreign gods were: 
ESnuna, Balat-suh-nir, Balat-dar-ra-ba-an, Balat-na-gud, Al- 
latum, Anunitum, Ul-ma-si-tim, Ha-bu-ri-tum, Ma-al-kum, 
Kur-bi-la-ag, Adad and Egnunna.?!° 

According to some scholars all the kings of this dynasty, 
with the possible exception of Ur-Engur, were also gods. 
But in the writer’s opinion this has yet to be proved." And 


2 SAK 186 0. 3 KSA 281, 4 Le Temps 6. 
5 SAK 186 c. 5 Le Temps 6. 7 KSA 297. 

* Langdon, Archives of Drehem, Paris, 1911, p. 23, n. 3. 

* Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions, New Haven, 1915, p. 13. 

10 Le Temps 44f. 

1 See “Emperor-Worship in Babylonia,” JAOS 36, 360-380. 
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without going into this question again, attention should be 
drawn to a portrait of Ibi-Sin which has recently come to 
light. Legrain speaks of the deity of Ibi-Sin as if it had never 
been questioned. Note, however, the fact that Ibi-Sin is not 
represented as a Sumerian deity in spite of the fact that Ur 
was a centre of Sumerian religion.’ He has no beard, which 
Sumerian deities customarily wore. He wears a frilled 
mantle, which deified kings, according to this hypothesis, 
do not wear; and the attendant approaches him, but not 
in the attitude of adoration, which would be the case if he 
were a god. 

The gods of the Fourth Dynasty of Ur are represented with 
flowing hair and beard; with cheeks and upper lip shaven; 
nude to the waist, the legs being clad in a close-fitting or 
flounced garment. They wear a horned hat or a turban." 
They usually carry a war-mace, and are shown accompanied 
by their emblems and symbols. 

Around the chief god of Ur and his associated deities 
clustered all the details of official worship. The deities were 
the object of the people’s veneration. Divine worship was the 
most compelling force in early Sumeria, and we shall find that 
it and its influence permeated and controlled society. There 
was nothing more real than the existence of the gods, and 
their worship was the people’s most serious duty. 

The centre of all Sumerian life was the temple. It was the 
place where all important transactions took place. This was 
natural because religion permeated life. The gods were the 
greatest realities, and everything had a religious colouring. 
Consequently, in the temple took place not only services of 
sacrifices and services of praise and thanksgiving, oblations 
and offerings, but it was also the centre of all business and 
legal transactions. ‘There also seers practiced their arts, 
and diviners practiced their divination.* Temples were great 


2 KSA 283. 

13 Langdon in “ Assyrian Lexicographical Notes,”’ JRAS 1920, 326 ff. 

14 Berens 28; Ward, Seal Cylinders, Nos. 33, 34. 

15 RA 8,2; NUD 3. 

16 NUD 168 refers to a temple of auguerers; 56 refers to a temple possibly for 
divination by the movement of fish. 
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corporations, and were often the owners of great agricultural 
and industrial resources.!? The temple was the house of god, 
and the gods gave commands to build temples and sometimes 
took part in their construction. Sumerian temples were 
made of stone, but the furniture was of wood, and asphalt 
was used in various ways. They were usually in the form 
of a rectangle with inner and outer courts and with a great 
tower or ziggurat. They were furnished with a fore-court 
and many auxiliary buildings. The Sumerian sign for temple 
is a rectangle with cross-bars, which points to the standard 
form of the earliest temples. 

The order for the construction or rebuilding of temples 
was usually issued by the king. At Ur the chief temple was 
that of Nannar, but it seems to have been in some sense sub- 
ordinate to E-kur, the temple of the great god Enlil at 
Nippur. At Drehem has been discovered the great market 
which supplied material for sacrificial service at Nippur.!® 
Most of the kings of the Fourth Dynasty of Ur prided them- 
selves on building or restoring temples for Enlil. Nor were 
they forgetful of the temples of other great Sumerian cities 
such as Umma, Lagash, Girsu (part of Lagash), Eridu, 
Cutha and even Susa, where Dungi rebuilt the temple of the 
national god, Shushinak.!® In Nippur, besides Enlil’s temple, 
Ur-Engur built a temple for Ninlil,?° Dungi built one for the 
goddess Damgalnunna,* and one for Nannar in which he 
placed a statue of Nannar.” Dungi was a great builder and 
restorer of temples, not only in Ur, but also at other places. 
But he was not averse to desecrating the temple of the god 
of a city which he did not like, such as in the case of E-sagila 
at Babylon. Next to Nannar, Dungi particularly loved to 
honour Ninib to whom he erected a temple in Ur.2 After a 
temple was built, it was consecrated to some particular god, 
or sometimes in the name of the reigning king. Thus a temple 
was consecrated to Gimil-Sin.** After the consecration, the 
god for whose service it was built was introduced.” 


NUD. 18 Le Temps 39 19 KSA 2 

; 90. 
20 KSA 281, 2. KSA 294. 2 KSA 294. 
78 KSA 294; Une Dy. 13. *4 Une Dy. 56; cf. KSA 2 
2. OUZ 1, 166: Pichi vig 
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Within the temple itself were chapels. At the top of the 
ziggurat was sometimes located the chapel of the patron 
deity,”° which may have been called the E-dingirra.?’ There 
was usually a nitch where the statue of the god was set up,?8 
and there was a place of judgment and a place of purification, 
although the latter was probably to be found outside the 
temple. There was also a vestry, unu-gal, where sacred 
objects were kept.?® Associated with the temple were the 
palace and harem of the gods, the house of seers,®° the store- 
house for the res sacrificii,*! a kitchen? (mu),®2 and a testing 
house for weights.** On the grounds of the temple were 
poultry-yards,** sacred wells,** sacred canals,** sacred fish- 
ponds,®’ and probably sacred lakes where the boat of the 
gods was.*8 The abzu which Bur-Sin built for Enki at Eridu 
may have been a great laver, or it may have been a special 
sanctuary for soothsayers.*® Attached to the temple were 
rich and extensive lands*® which it acquired from time to 
time. Here were to be found the sacred grove and other 
belongings of the temple authorities. 

Everything about and in the temple was sacred. The chief 
object in the temple seems to have been the throne of the 
patron deity. This must have been a very important object 
for the dates of the erection of such are recorded.*! Just 
what the throne was is not clear. It may have been the 
judgment seat. It could not have been an altar, for the 
altars of which we have portraits do not look like thrones. 
Statues especially of gods and kings were common,” and so 
were stelas. Vases and other objects were dedicated for 
sacred use in temples.** The inscriptions of Early Lagash 
contain references to numerous objects which adorned the 

26 Le Temps 40. ts 27 NUD 509. 

28 This is the GI-KISAL, Une Dy., 44-45. 


29SAK p. 233, 5, and note e; possibly identical with the gigunu, ‘dark 
chamber,”’ Langdon, Drehem, p. 23, n. I. 


30 NUD 58. 31 SAK 200 g; Une Dy., 44. 
32 NUD 105. 33 KSA 295. 34 Le Temps 21. 
35 NUD 116. 36 KSA 281. 87 NUD 5. 

38 KSA 2097. 89 SAK 108 e. 40 KSA 293. 

41 Berens 35. 4 Eg, SAK 234, 6; ITT 793. 


48 SAK 194 v. 
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temples, and the same may be assumed for this period, 
although there is as yet no extant evidence. 

The chief temples of Ur and of those cities dependent upon 
it during the Fourth Dynasty of Ur were: 

é-an-na of Innina (SAK 192 2) 
é-BA-SA-IS of Dagan (SAK 231, 37-39) 
é-har-Xag (Une Dy. 14) 

é-kar-zi-da of Nin-uri (SAK 190 2) 

é-ke¥ of Ninharsag (SAK 188 m) 

é-kur of Enlil (SAK 188 ) 

é-mes-lam of Nergal (SAK 190 f, g) 
é-ninnu of Ningirsu (SAK 192 2) 
é-$ag-gi-pad-da (CMI 16) 

é-sal-gil-sa of Ninmarki (SAK 190 e) 
é-SES-SES-e-ga-ra of Nina (SAK 190 h) 
é-SU-IB of Ninlil (SAK 188 2) 
é-temen-ni-il of Nannar (SAK 186 c) 

Some temples had curious names: e-agazushika (temple of 
the glorious portico), é-4Pasag-giSku-dakala (temple of Pasag, 
the weapon of Dakala), é--Amamuge (temple of the goddess 
Amamuge), é¢-?Innannazaanka (temple of [Star the jewel of 
heaven), é-‘Nina-papzagkha (temple of Nina of the fish 
district), é-damegarra (temple which has the lady), é-Adam- 
dunterbabilla (temple at the new grove at Adamdun), é- 
dikalala (temple of weighing), and é-Sepagga (temple of the 
bird catchers). 

Other temples bore no specific names but were dedicated 
to the following deities: Asar-li-Sar, Adad, Allatum, Anu, 
Anunit, Asnan, Babbar, Bau, Belat-suh-nir, Baga, Balat- 
dar-ra-ba-an, Damgalnunna, Damuzi, Dunpae, Dunpae Nin- 
asu, Enlillal, Enki, Enkikalau, Enki Ninagal, Enzu, Elalanna, 
ES-nun-na, Gatumdug, Gishhu, Gal-alim, Gula, Innana, Kadi, 
Matumdug (Gatumdug, Contribution, 85), Meslamtaéa, Nina, 
Nindara, Ninni, Ninsun, Namhani, NingiSzida, Ninegal, 
Ninsun, Nin-din-u(g)-ga, NinSubur, Nininsina, Ninib, Nin- 
dam-anna, Nintugmusda, Pasag, PagiSbilsag, Sig, Sara, Uru 
and Uta. There were temples dedicated to the god of Susa,* 

44 SAK 190 ¢. 
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the god of Umma, the lady of Ur, and ‘the gods.” 47 
There were also temples in memory of Dungi, Bur-Sin, 
Gimil-Sin,** and also one built by Dungi in memory of Ur- 
Engur.*® 

In all periods of Sumerian religious history the king was the 
representative of the gods, and as such was high priest. In 
other words, the office of high priesthood resided in the 
kingship. Thus Bur-Sin was high priest of Nannar,>” and 
Gimil-Sin was called ‘priest of heaven” (23 an-na). But 
the title patesi distinguished the king as primarily a religious 
person.” However, the king was not always patesi; thus, 
while Mesilim was Jugal of Ki$, Utug was patesi. But usually 
the same person was Jugal and patesi at the same time. 
This, it seems, prevailed more commonly in earlier time, for 
example, Akurgal was both Jugal and patesi of Lagash. 
By the time of the Fourth Dynasty of Ur, a distinction had 
grown up between the two titles. This was as it should be, 
for according as the duties of the king multiplied, so he 
delegated his duties to others, and with them his duties as 
priest. Some early rulers, such as Entemena of Lagash, 
bore only the title of patesi or patesigal. This was true also 
of Eannatum II. In fact, some rulers who bore the title 
patesi were mightier than those who bore the title /ugal. 
With the increase of the power of kingship there arose a 
tendency on the part of the king to delegate his office of 
patesi, although some kings were energetic enough to retain 
the office of patesi and act as an 732) also. This was true in 
the case of Lugalzaggisi.** In the period under consideration 
the patesiate had to be delegated to others. 

The step between king and priest was very short indeed. 
Thus Dungi, before he became king, in the reign of Ur-Engur, 
was made high priest of Ninni (AO 3330); and the son of 
Ur-Engur was made high priest of Ninni by his father (KSA 


45 Berens 60. 6 SAK 192 Rk. 471TT 796. 
48 Le Temps 46; ITT 877; Contribution 127. 
49 Le Temps 45. 50 AJSL 29, 129. 51 CMI 16. 


% Langdon, Drehem 20, n. 2, shows that in Assyrian times the priest-king 
bore the title 75Sakku. 
58 SAK 152 ff. II 22 and 24. 
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280). Both offices were closely related. Ur-Engur himself 
was high priest of IStar.56 This arose because of the fact 
that the king combined both offices in himself, especially in 
earlier times. Then a priest could become patesi and could 
still perform the duties of priest (KSA 301). Thus the priest- 
hood was a high office. Priests were chosen by oracle or lot 
(Berens 21), they were invested by the king (Berens 37), and 
months and years were named after the ceremony of their 
investiture and ordination.® 

In Sumeria there were more than thirty classes or orders of 
priests. Many priests were attached to specific deities. 
There were high priests of Nannar, Enlil, Innini, Nina, 
Anna, Nindara, Galalim, Ninni, IStar; there were the priests 
of Nin-Ma, Dumuzi, Ninmarki, IStar, Innini. Sometimes 
the name of the home of the temple is given when a priest is 
mentioned. There were the high priests of Eridu, Karzida, 
Erech, and of the great place of Ninni, Innanna and of IStar; 
there were the priest of Eridu, Umma, Gaesh, and of Erech. 
Some priests are known by name. Such are Izu-arik of 
Kadi, Ur-4am-ma of Lagash, Sesdada of the god Enlil, and 
Igi-zi. Sometimes the king’s chaplain is mentioned.* 

Priests were divided into orders. Of some of these orders 
there is definite information; of others we know very little. 
The high priesthood (en = lord) seems to have been confined 
to the class which was called the Sangu. Although the term 
Sangu was a general term for priest. The en of the god 
Nannar of Ur was called the supreme priest (en-mah-gal, the 
most reverend lord). The chances are that Sangu referred 
to a class of priests from which the en was usually chosen, for ° 
all Jangus were not ens. The Sangu was usually the servant 
of a definite god, attached to adefinite temple, and there 
were different grades of Sangus, the ¥.Sanu, the ¥.dannu, the 
dumu-§., and the Sangammahu. 

The next class in order of importance was the i3ib or a¥ipu. 
Of this class very definite information is obtainable.®” They 

54 AJSL 29, 129. 


%® KSTD 20; PSBA 37, 94; RA Tis 75 
56 KSA 298; ITT 856. 


7 Frank, Studien zur Babylonischen Religion, Strassburg, 1911, p. 25 ff. 
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were exorcising priests who threw or sprinkled water over an 
individual. They usually wore a white linen garment or a 
long under garment with a short over garment, both in red 
or violet. Sometimes they wore a fish-skin in imitation of 
their patron god Ea. The high priestly office of this class 
was the nam-pa-i8ib.°8 The baru priests ranked next. They 
were an aristocratic priesthood and in time became heriditary. 
They were expert in astrology and liver-divination. They 
were the seers or prophets. They professed to be able to tell 
the will of the gods by observing the flame of sacrifices, the 
colour of the fire, and by watching the movements of snakes 
and serpents. They were expert in the manipulation of 
oil and water, and various means of interpreting the mind of 
the gods. 

Besides these three powerful classes of priests there were 
many other orders. There were the aiibpu, who were 
related to the 232); the abarakku, ointment-mixers; the kalz, 
who preside at burials, play and sing, associated with the 
ox-cult and related to the ma3masu; the ka-Su-tag, or libators; 
the kurgarru, who were in the service of [Star and acted as 
exorcisers; four classes of lallaru or singing priests; the 
lagaru, related to the kalu; the lumakku or young pasxisu; 
the mahhu or prophets; the mussipu and mullilu or incanta- 
tors; the munambu or funeral-priests; the muslahu, who 
were associated with serpent worship; the zaru or presentor; 
the nisakku or libator; the pasz¥u or anointer, of which there 
were four classes and had their chief pasi¥u; the ramku or 
purification-priests, whose patron was Ninib; the §a’du or 
astrologers and dream interpreters; the sabar or seers; the 
siti or accountants; the §u’uru or paxi¥u of wool; the TU-E 
or curator; the wmmanu or canon-lawyers; the urigallu, a 
kind of 7326 priesthood; the zabbu, in the service of IStar; the 
zammeru or singers; and the zakiku, who were probably 
oracle-priests. A general title for priests was abani, ‘‘fathers.” 

The general title for priestesses was ummati, ‘‘mothers.” 
Less is known about priestesses than about priests. But 
they were very plentiful. In fact, women played a very 


58 Myrhman, Sumerian Administrative Documents (BE III, pt. 1), 54. 
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prominent part in all phases of Sumerian life,5® e.g., the wife 
of Lugulanda was a patesi.°® We have reference toa priestess 
of Ningili (Le Temps 30), a priestess of Bau (ITT 726), and 
there were priestesses of the zabba order. In fact, each temple 
appeared to have had its virgins and concubines in the service 
of the gods. 

The home of the priest was in the temple area, they lived 
according to rule, and their wages were paid chiefly in kind. 
They wore special clerical garments and, while officiating, 
wore linen. At special services they wore a garment of red 
and violet.*2 Priests probably married as in earlier periods. 
Further details are still lacking. 

Besides the priests and priestesses there were other temple 
officials such as the pa-al or chief steward; the dup-sar or 
scribe the giv or conveyancer; the pa or foreman; the nu- 
banda or task-master ;** and the abba (Berens 46). The more 
we learn about the religious and social life of Sumeria the 
richer we learn it to have been. There were undoubtedly 
other officials connected with the temple whose names may 
yet be revealed, for the temple and its services were the 
centre of activity and life. 

Sacrifice constituted the central act of worship in Sumeria 
during the period under consideration, and the service of 
sacrifice took place in the temple. Each town and city 
had at least one temple, some had many temples. Some 
temples were more famous than others and it is possible that 
the term ‘‘city of offering’? (SAK 200 g) refers to such a city. 
Sacrifices were offered on all occasions, such as feast days, 
and whenever any important event was to happen. Thus, 
whenever an expedition, whether military or civil, was to 
take place, sacrifices were offered at the beginning and at 
different stages of the journey (Le Temps, 42-43). Then 
there were penitential offerings (NSR V); daily, monthly and 
yearly free-will offerings (NSR XXVI); and during all periods 
of distress, sacrifices were frequent (Le Temps, 15). 

°° Mercer, “‘Sumerian Morals,” JSOR I, 54. 80 Frank, op. cit., 43. 


6 DP 113, VIII; Nik. 2, VIII; TSA 14, obv. VIII; NUD 41, ror, n. 14. 
® Cf Frank op. cit., 87, n. 298. 88 NUD 3-4. 
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The commonest Sumerian sacrifice was the dr-dr or niku. 
It probably was a blood sacrifice and could be offered on 
almost any occasion, in an open field, in a small town, at the 
grave of the king, at a ceremony of the dedication of a new 
divine boat, at the royal palace, at the great feast of the new 
moon at night, or on the greatest occasion in Nippur before 
the king.** There was a specific divination sacrifice called 
the na-bi-ri-um, where perhaps the bara was the celebrant 
(Le Temps, nos. 272, 282). So far as we know any priest 
could offer a sacrifice. 

The res sacrificit was numerous. It may be placed into 
two classes, animal and cereal. The usual animals used were 
sheep (mostly lambs), goats (mostly kids) and oxen. Refer- 
ence is made to kids fit for sacrifice, but in what the fitness 
consisted is not clear (NUD 77). At such temples as that 
of Enlil at Nippur animals were numerous. One tablet 
records that 3569 were sent during the feat of A-ki-t2 (NUD 
gt). At the a-ri-a (dedication?) of the temple of Enlil, 
1752 sheep and goats were used (Langdon, Drehem 48). 
Asses are mentioned among temple property but it is not 
certain that they were used in sacrifices (KSA 293). Other- 
wise the res sacrificit consisted of cereals such as meal, 
barley, grain. Dates and figs were also used, and perhaps 
honey and butter (SAK 200 g). Incense was used but not 
as a res Sacrificit. 

In a tabulation of the different kinds of animals offered 
to different gods, it is to be noted that during the Fourth 
Dynasty of Ur lambs were the favourite res sacrificit offered 
to all gods. Sheep rank next, then kids, goats and oxen, in 
this order. A distinction is sometimes made between male 
and female kids and goats, and whenever that is done the 
males are for gods and the females for goddesses. 

Sacred animals were kept on the temple grounds, but there 
is no evidence that they were sacrificed except in the case of 
oxen, he-goats, and possibly asses and rams. They were: 
lions, dogs, oxen, rams, he-goats, horses, asses, eagles, falcons, 

64 The sd-d2(g) or “fixed offering”’ is mentioned in connection with Ea (Con- 


tribution 7), but it was not confined to the service of that god, in fact, it was a 
rather common form of sacrifice often referred to. 
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ravens, fowls, scorpions, turtles and snakes. The female 
dog (asinnu) was sacred to I8tar. These sacred animals 
probably lived on sacrificial food. At any rate we know that 
the sd-dug (offering) meat was given to temple-dogs (NUD 
171). 

Libations were common, the liquid used being ordinarily 
water, oil and wine. The term ka3-de-a means libation, and 
dalu means libator, and some sacrifices where libations were 
offered had technical names, such as, tah-suhur-tu and mu-du- 
lum (Le Temps, 42). Connected with the meal sacrifice was 
a service called the nik-ki-ha-a, a pendant to the libation, 
or a variation of the dr-ar (Le Temps, No. 272). 

There is no evidence for human sacrifice in this period. 
Sacrifices were often offered for the throne of such-and-such 
a king (Contribution 92). Such sacrifices are to be placed 
in the same category as those to the emblem of a city (Lang- 
don, Drehem 7), or to a priest, such as the priest of Umma 
(Contribution, No. 13). The same is true of sacrifices made 
to kings (ITT 875; Contribution No. 32), or to sacred canals 
(Langdon, Drehem 49). These sacrifices were without much 
doubt offered at the dedication, consecration, celebration or 
some similar ceremony in connection with such persons and 
objects. Sacrifice to or for a king is no more a proof of the 
deity of the king than is a sacrifice, to or for a priest, or canal, 
proof of the deity of the priest or canal. They are memorial - 
or votive offerings like the offerings not to but for the dead 
in Ps. 106: 28. 

Services of dedication must have been common, for we 
have reference to various objects that were dedicated or set 
apart for sacred use. Such were: Statues and stelas of gods 
(Une Dy. 24, 50), couches or thrones for gods (Une Dy. 14), 
sacred ships used in religious ceremonies (Une Dy. 14, 52; 
NUD 106), and gifts of various kinds for the use and adorn- 
ment of the temples (AJSL 28, 212). Slaves were set aside 
for the deity (KSTD, No. 67), and fields were devoted to the 
use of the gods (CU 15). U8-bu-1i-du) NUD, p. 98, n. 7) 
seems to be a phallic cult object, but what its use was, or 
whether it was used in the temple or not, cannot be deter- 
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mined. About the form of services of dedication we have no 
details, nor do we know whether it was accompanied by other 
rites; although in the period of Early Lagash it was accom- 
panied by a libation (KSA 112). 

The central object in divine service was the altar, which 
was itself a dedicated object. The earliest Sumerian altar 
was a square box-like object, with one high shelf at the back. 
On the altar was placed the res sacrificit and on the shelf was 
usually set a vase. There is no reason to doubt that the 
altar and its furnishings were similar to those of the time of 
Early Lagash. Ward,® No. 51a, shows a small altar on 
which stands a cult object; and No. 31 represents an altar 
from which a flame arises. 

The service and ritual of the temple centred in the altar. 
There the god was manifest with his symbols of office (Ward, 
No. 31). The altar is usually represented as placed before 
the deity, and between him and the worshipper. In his 
presence the suppliant offers his sacrifice or pours his libation. 
The res sacrificit lies on the altar, or, in the case of animals, 
is brought to the altar by the worshipper. The material of 
libation is kept in a vase. The suppliant is sometimes 
attended by servers, but very often he is led into the presence 
of the deity by a priest or by adeity. The chief deity of the 
temple stands (NUD 25) or sits (CU 46)—usually a god but 
sometimes a goddess. The god is bearded. The deity wears 
a mitre decorated with horns, or a turban, and has a shawl 
over the left shoulder, or a shawl decorated with checker- 
work over the right shoulder, or a fringed shawl. The left 
hand is usually at the waist, and the right opened hand raised 
with palm towards, or holding, a vase. Sometimes the left 
hand of the deity is raised with a plant in it. (Une Dy. 34). 
Very often the deity is clad in a long flounced dress which 
covers his left shoulder. 

Every person seemed to have had the right to be presented 
to the god. He usually appeared with hands folded on the 
waist; sometimes alone. More often he was conducted by 
a deity or a priest. Sometimes the suppliant raises one hand 


85 Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Washington, 1910. 
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and has the other at the waist. He may appear bare-headed 
or wearing a thick-brimmed hat, and clad in a long robe, 
sometimes fringed. In addressing the deity the hand was 
usually held at or above the mouth (CU 46). Sometimes 
the suppliant pours a libation in the presence of the deity, 
or presents a libation in a cup to the deity (Berens 65). 

Immediately behind the suppliant, or sometimes leading 
him by the left hand is a figure which has been thought to be 
that of a god or goddess. Whenever this figure is not leading 
the suppliant it has both hands uplifted (NUD 167). The 
figure is usually represented with flounced dress and horned 
cap. Sometimes in addition to the conducting figure is still 
another, following the conductor, with pleated robe, horned 
cap, and both hands raised. The conductor is also repre- 
sented as leading the suppliant by the right hand and with 
his own right hand raised. Sometimes the conductor and 
attendant are females (Ward 52). The worshipper may be 
a priest, in which case he is represented as clean-shaven, with 
hand raised in salutation. There seems to be no doubt but 
that the conductor is represented as a deity, who can some- 
times be identified, such as in the case of [Sthara on Ward 36, 
but I am inclined to think that the figure who conducts and 
the figure who attends the conductor are priests, clad and 
ornamented as gods. This is likely because of the fact that 
such a role would be expected to be the part of priests, and 
also because the conducting priest is always clad in imitation 
of the receiving deity. In cases where there is no doubt 
about the priestly character of a figure, it is clad in imitation 
of the worshipped god. Janneau, Une Dy. 10, represents a 
person with tall staff in his hand leading a suppliant (with 
right hand uplifted as high as his mouth) before a seated 
deity with long beard and serpent stole. The deity sits on 
a throne supported by a beast with a long neck. The con- 
ductor is a priest. The ritual acts of saluting with the hand, 
perhaps throwing a kiss, and of kneeling and bowing, were 
common. 

The appearance of an individual before his god seemed to 
play a great role in Sumerian divine service. But, although 
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few details are extant, it may be assumed that the offering of 
sacrifice and the pouring of libations on great feast days were 
very elaborate. In stately processions the god was led to 
his temple and seated on his throne, offerings were made, 
presents given, and acts of worship performed. The marriage 
of a god must have made an elaborate service. Burial 
services were accompanied by lamentations, which were 
organized into an elaborate part of the liturgy (Langdon, 
Drehem 10, the ki-sig). In various services ash was used 
(NUD 62) as an intoxicant, oil was used in ceremonies of 
unction (JA 1914, 624), and the burning of incense (Le Temps, 
43; NUD 29; 99, n. 3) was common. Ceremonies which 
required an oath were performed in the temple (ITT 733) 
on all occasions. At the installation of a deity in his temple 
the ritual must have been very elaborate. The chief part 
was then played by the king (e.g., KSA 285-286; Une Dy. 
36). Of course, in services of sacrifice the priests were 
attended by many servers who all had their part to play. 

Prayers of private cults are almost unknown in Sumeria, 
though they must have existed to some extent, for late 
Babylonian literature is rich in this respect. This, however, 
is understandable, for little emphasis was placed upon the 
individual in religious matters in Sumeria. This opinion 
however is based upon a literature which was more public 
and national than private and individual. In fact there are 
some early seals which represent private individuals in the 
attitude of prayer. This is a subject which awaits the 
publication and investigation of additional material. 

Music played a large part in divine service in Sumeria. 
The Jul or musician and the Jw/-gal or chief musician (RA 8, 32) 
were in charge of musical programmes. Then there were 
special classes of musicians: the gala or psalmist, the singers 
of Ningirsu and Bau, the singers of Nina, Gishbare, Huneru™, 
Guabba*™, Sakala, Gatumdug, and singers at the temple of 
Babbar. These were temple choristers and they were female 
(NUD 59) as well as male. There were various kinds of 
sacred songs; the kiSub or song of prostration; the sagar or 


6 Le Temps, Nos. 274, 275, 273. 
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coral song; and the gi-ra-num or sacred lamentation. This 
last was a ceremony in honour of the goddess Innana, or of 
Annunit and Ulmasitu (other forms of IStar). Information 
about musical instruments is very scanty. The only instru- 
ment to which I have found reference in the Fourth Dynasty 
of Ur is the nar-balag or lyre. 

Divine service at festivals was apt to be quite elaborate, 
although ritual details are difficult of reconstruction. If we 
may judge from similar ceremonies in later Babylonian and 
Assyrian times, there were processions in which sacred objects 
and banners were carried, where priests and other sacred 
ministers were to be found clad in their festive garments, 
and where music, singing and ritual acts of bowing and 
prostration were common. The centre of all such ceremonies 
was occupied by acts of sacrifice and the ritual must have 
been most elaborate. There were numerous festivals in 
honour of many deities, such as Anu, Anna, Bau, Dumuzi, 
Mekigal, Ninazu, Negun and Sulgi. A feast in honour of the 
king Dungi became very popular and it was always celebrated 
during a specific month, which took the name of the feast, 
that is, ‘“‘the month of the feast of Dungi.’’ Another favourite 
festival was that of the New Moon. There was a “Feast of 
the temple of Innini,” a ‘Feast of the eating of grain of 
Girsu,’”’ and a ‘‘Dim-kur-feast of Nina.’”’ In short, festivals 
were so numerous and popular that the calendar months were 
named after the chief festivals. 

Before it will be possible to fill in a complete outline of the 
various forms of divine service in Sumeria of the time of the 
Fourth Dynasty of Ur a good deal more material will have 
to be discovered, published and studied. But some inter- 
esting glimpses are already possible. We know something 
about the deities of the period, how they were represented, 
their relationship to kings and subjects, their temples and 
the kind of adoration they expected. How individuals ap- 
proached the deity we know with some definiteness, also some 
of the functions of the priest. We also know a good deal 
about sacrifices and the material used in them, but the details 
of ritual and ceremonial acts still escape us. It would be 
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gratifying if our material could allow us to follow in detail 
the central service on a great feast day, or an ordinary service 
of everyday cocurrence. And what would be of still greater 
use in reconstructing the religious life of these ancient peoples 
would be a peep into the religious life and experiences of an 
ordinary individual. But we must as yet leave to imagina- 
tion the task of supplying what our literary sources fail to 
give us. For with the aid of imagination and the few details 
at hand we can easily see with what pomp and splendour 
these ancient peoples escorted the external representation of 
their god to his temple, with what religious fervour they 
adored him, and with what wealth of ritual and ceremony 
‘they offered their oblations and sacrifices. There we can 
see the image of the god enthroned, the king-priest in holy 
array, the high-priest and priests of various orders performing 
their parts, the smoking sacrifice, the processions with banners 
and emblems of various hues and designs, and there we can 
smell the sweet odours of sacrifice and incense, and hear the 
sound of sacred music and the voice of well-trained choirs. 
It is a fascinating vision and it spurs us on with earnest zeal 
to further investigation and to the hope that future research 
will fill in the gaps which now mar our portraiture of divine 
service, as Abraham may have seen it, in ancient Ur. 


A THIRD BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF 
ASSYRIOLOGY 


By Jonn A. Maynarp, New York City 


Tuis article, being a continuation of A Survey of Assyriology 
during the years 1915-1917, JSOR 278-*, and of A Second 
Bibliographical Survey of Assyriology JSOR 4**8, follows the 
same general order, and should be used in connection with 
them. Numbers 1-364 refer to articles in the First Survey, 
365-555, to articles in the Second, 556-788 (in broad type) 
to works mentioned here. Reviews are not numbered. Some 
Continental publications have not reached the four libraries 
of New York to which we have access. Our classification 
takes up the following topics: Bibliography (556), Excava- 
tions and History of Assyriology (557-561), Texts, Related 
Languages (562-567), Signs (568-574), Syllabaries (575-578), 
Sumerian Lexicography (579-582), Akkadian Lexicography 
(582a-592), Sumerian Grammar (593), Akkadian Grammar 
(594-597a), Geography (598-610), Sumerian Historical Texts 
(611-616), Akkadian Historical Texts (617-627), History 
(628-645), Business Documents (646-658), Law (659-669), 
Letters (670-678), Civilization (679-691), Names, Myths 
(692-700), Religious Texts (701-717), Religion (718-733), 
Divination (734-741), Astronomy (742-748), Calendar (749- 
753), Mathematics (754-758), Metrology (759-762), Art 
(763-777), Seals (778-780), Medicine (781-782), Babel and 
Bible (783-789). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—A very useful classified list of books and 
articles is found in Assyria and Babylonia, A List of References 
im the New York Public Library, 1918, p. 143, with a good 
index (556). 

EXCAVATIONS AND History oF AssyRIOLOGY.—Pillet ended 
his story of Place’s Expedition in Quelques Documents Inédits 
Sur les fouilles de Victor Place en Assyrie, Rev. Arch. rf 


1918'8-8°, Cf. another article in same review 1917, I97tau 
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(557). (Cf. Nv 3, 4, 5, 365 in our former Surveys.) For 
some of the results of excavations, see the section on Art. 
-Zimmern described Die babylonische Sammlung des Brusseler 
Museums, ZA 32*8-”, giving some new texts in transliteration 
(558). Babinger studied two pioneers in Zur Geschichte der 
Keilschrififorschung, Karl Bellino und Joh. Friedrich Hugo 
von Dalberg, ZA 327% (559). Rogers gave us an apprecia- 
tion of Leonard William King, assyriologist, 1869-1919, 
AJSL 38%—* (560). Moses Schorr wrote on Joseph Halévy 
1827-1917, DLZ 1917, 19 (561). 

TExtTs.—Original tests were edited by Clay (678), Con- 
tenau (654), Foertsch (612), Grant (656), Huesing (564), 
Keiser (611, 656a), Langdon (703), Lutz (754), Meek (576), 
Meissner (762), Nies (611, 650), Scheil (706), Schollmeyer 
(734), Schroeder (620, 670, 708), Schwenzner (762), Siderski 
(704), Thureau-Dangin (705), Weidner (707). Clay’s Mis- 
cellaneous Inscriptions (Nv 7) was reviewed by Condamin, 
fee. daoc. Rels.754-", 

RELATED LANGUAGES.—C. J. Ball tried to show that 
Sumerian throws light upon the analysis and origin of Semitic 
roots in his Shumer and Shem, some philological coincidences 
and sequences, Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. VII 
London (1916), pp. 35. There may have been, he claims, a 
prior state of Semitic with closer affinity to primitive Asiatic 
idioms like Sumerian, Chinese, or Wigur (562). On that 
aspect of Ball’s thesis cf. 14, 15, 371. Since the Hittite 
Question has become important enough to deserve its own 
bibliography, we shall not consider it here. In the Sitzungs- 
berichte der Preussichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Dec. 18, 1919, LIII, pp. 13, Forrer studied Die acht Sprachen 
der Boghazkoi Inschriften, (563) namely Sumerian, Assyrian, 
Cappadocian (an Assyrian dialect), Hittite, Kharrian (or 
Murrian), Liian (or Luvian), Proto-Hittite, Palauian (re- 
served for incantations), to which are added a few words of 
Aryan. Review by Bork, OLZ 23, 1920,7"-*” and Sayce, 
JRAS 1920°%-*%, Holma’s Study of the Sumero-Akkado- 
Hittite Vocabularies of Delitzsch (cf. 34) was reviewed by 
S. Reinach, Revue archéolog. 10, 1919734, Huesing pub- 
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lished Die einheimischen Quellen zur Geschichte Elams. I. 
Altelamische Texte in Umschrift mit Bemerkungen, ewner 
Einleitung und einem Anhange, Assyriologische Bibliothek, 
24, I, p. VII, 96, 1916. The Elamite material he studies 
there was not new. He gives us one text in transcription 
(p. 88) and has a very good bibliography (564). Review by 
bork, OLZ 20, 19177°-**. Huesing wrote also three articles 
under the general title Kaspisches. The first on Sumalija 
OLZ 201-109, deals with the pantheon (565); the second on 
DURU-katli-me OLZ 2017818! is of geographical value (566) ; 
the third is Zum Verbum OLZ 207° (567). 

S1cns.—Keiser wrote for the Yale Oriental Series A System 
of Accentuation for Sumero-Akkadian Signs, 1919, p. 16 (568). 
Mercer’s List (Cf. 372) was reviewed by Fossey, RC 1919*—*, 
Barton wrote on The Origin of the Sign Ura33u, AJSL 36°4—*17, 
which would have been a sacred chamber with a staircase 
(569). Foertsch studied the sign PA, SIG in two notes, 
Die Lesung des Sumerischen Ideogramms PA = akkad. aklu., - 
ZA 3115-160 (570); Zu PA = akiu, ZA 31™ (571). He reads 
this sign zgila. Thureau-Dangin wrote a note Sur quelques 
signes rares, RA 17*! (572), and another on La Lecture Sumeér- 
zenne du Signe EL, RA 172-8, This he would read kal, 
changing therefore the reading of the name of the devil 
Ardat-lili to kiskilili (573) Poebel wrote Zu kala-ga = dan-~ 
num, OLZ 231°”, reading KAL as kala (574). 

SYLLABARIES.—Ungnad wrote Zur Serie harra = hubullu, 
OLZ 20% (575), proposing some corrections to Meissner’s 
edition of the text. Other corrections to Assyriologische 
Forschungen I (Cf. 30) were made in a review by Schroeder, 
OLZ 2078-79, Meek wrote on the Explanatory List Rm 2, 588, 
AJSL 36", with a discussion of the name Tagtug (576). 
Stummer wrote Zur ud-dam-ki-am-uk-serie, OLZ 2320-204, 
giving much new lexicographical material (577). Ehelolf 
wrote Ein Wortfolgeprinzip im Assyrisch-Babylonisch, 1916 
(Leipziger Semitische Studien) (578). Review by Ebeling, — 
DLZ 1917, 16; another review in OLZ 20367-3688 by Schroeder, - 
Cf. also Nr 592, 611, 613, 708. | 

Material on SumMERIAN LeExicoGRAPHy is scattered in 


~~ 
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many articles. We shall mention here only a note by 
Thrueau-Dangin on ‘‘La pierre giS-Sir-gal,” RA 17%° (579), 
another by Schroeder on ama-sal = umu-uS, OLZ 1918-19 
(580), Jastrow’s criticism of Langdon’s note on enu-Sub 
(JSOR 3%*") is an article on e-nu-Sub = bit Sipti, AJSL 
37°* (581), and Langdon’s study of murgu-ta in his Con- 
tribution to Assyrian lexicography, JSOR 4% (582). 

On the topic of AKKADIAN LEXICOGRAPHY, we shall mention 
a note by Foertsch on Sakanakku, ZA 311°, showing that 
it is a loan-word from the Sumerian Sakan-na (582a); a 
_ discussion on the word itpalu as meaning ‘club,’ by Unger 
ZA 3173-6 (582); a note by Boehl on Mummu = Logos? 
OLZ 197**-*68, where the writer comes to no definite conclusion 
(583); Sprachvergleichende Bemerkungen zum Assyrischen, by 
Christian, OLZ 207° (584); Lexicalisches by Ungnad, ZA 
3198-57, 249-276 (585); Lexicographisches, by Meissner, OLZ 
2212-14 (on arammu, as being not a battering-ram, but an 
agger) (586); a note on manzaz-panutu, by Schroeder, OLZ 
19! (587); three Assyrian Lexicographical Notes, by Lang- 
don, JRAS, 1920**-%*!, the second of these being on the 
guannaku or frilled mantle of the Sumerians, in Greek 
kaunakes (p. 326-329), the third on the Babylonian Name of 
the Milky Way (p. 329-331) (588); one of Schollmeyer’s 
Miscellen, OLZ 197°8 (589); Ungnad, Der Name des Spinn- 
wirtels im Akkadischen, OLZ 234 (590); Schroeder, Ueber 
Saknu in der assyrischen Koenigstutilatur, OLZ 20'"4-1%8, an 
article which bears on the divine prerogative of kings (591). 
Bezold’s Lexicon of the Historische Keilschrifttexte aus Assur 
(Cf. Nr 61) was reviewed at length by Meissner, OLZ 19188}, 
many corrections being suggested, and the character of 
Bezold’s work relentlessly attacked. Zimmern’s Akkadische 
Fremdwoerter and Holma’s Die Namen der Koerperieile, 1911, 
are the basis of Dhorme’s study on L’ Emploi métaphorique 
des noms de parties du corps en hébreu et en akkadien, Revue 
Biblique, 29, 1920-5 (592) (to be continued). Zimmern’s 
Akkadische Fremdwoerter (cf. 209) was reviewed by Perles, 
OLZ igs, 

SUMERIAN GRAMMAR.—Thureau Dangin in the 34th of his 
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Notes Assyriologiques, RA 17*-*4, asks the question # or g* 
en Sumérien? The question is reopened by him on the ground 
that there is no instance of Sumerian & followed by a phonetic 
complement g (593). Langdon’s Sumerian grammatical texts 
(cf. Nr 22) were reviewed by Waterman, AJSL 37%, and 
Condamin, Rech. d. Sci. Rel., 9?7°-?". 


AKKADIAN GRAMMAR.—Ungnad showed that in the form 


limad, we have Ein verkannter Imperativ der Form fi'al, OLZ 
2359 (594). Meissner studied Die Zweite pers. fem. Plural des 
Permansivs, OLZ 19?! (595), on the basis of Ebeling, KAR 
53, rev. 13. J. E. Snyder studied The @ before the affixes of 
the Assyrian permansive, JAOS 407!-*” (596). G. Ryckmans 
wrote Les formes nominales en Babylonien. Etude de gram- 
maitre sémitique comparée, 1919 (597). Ungnad wrote on 
“‘Haben” im Babylonisch-assyrischen ZA 3177*—*8! (597a). . 
GEOGRAPHY.—E. C. Semple showed the importance of the 
Assyrian trade route in The Ancient Piedmont route of Northern 
Mesopotamia, Geographical Review, 1919-179 (598). Canon 
Parfit wrote a propaganda pamphlet on Mesopotamia, the 
key to the Future 1918 (599) and a more pretentious, but 
rather disappointing book on Marvellous Mesopotamia, the 
World’s Wonderland, 1920 (600). Many were the books 
written on the Mesopotamian campaign. The best one 
from our point of view is From the Garden of Eden to the 


Crossing of Jordan by Sir William Willcocks, 1919 (601). It 


was reviewed severely in Ancient Egypt, 1920°°-*!, Meiss- 
ner studied the site of Simurru, OLZ t1919°-7 (602), 
that of Isin, Zur Lage von Isin OLZ 20° (603), that of 
Tilmun, which he locates near the Isles of Bahrein, OLZ 
20°12 (604), and [ Zalzallat ] OLZ 20%*-*87 (605). Schroeder 
wrote Ueber die Urform des Stadtnamens Nineve, ZAW 35, 
1915™°-*47, showing that it was Ninuwa as the consonants 
of the Masoretic Text testify (606). Langdon took up The 
Sumerian Original of Ellasar, JRAS 1920°5 (607). He says 
that the original reading was Ilrar and then, by dissimilation, 


—_— 


lasar. The Babylonian Larsa is a distortion due to meta- _ 


thesis. The Hebrew rendering (cf. Gen. 14) is based directly 
upon the Sumerian, which proves the antiquity of the text. 
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In the 32d of his Notes Assyriologiques, Thureau-Dangin 
writing on Subir-Subartu, RA 178 (608), rejects the form Suri 
understood by Winckler as the origin of the word Syria. 
In the first of his Archaeologische Parerga, Herzfeld on 
Kinahna-Kizwadna, OLZ 227, supports Peiser’s view on 
Kinahna as the etymology of Canaan (609). In the first of 
his Vermischte Notizen zu den Boghazkot Texten, Gustavs 
equates Ha-at-te-na = Patin, OLZ 20%! (610). There is 
geographical material in Huesing’s (cf. 566), Albright’s (636), 
Ungnad’s (672) articles, and a discussion on Magan and 
Meluhha by Kmosko (cf. 615). 

SUMERIAN HiIstortacL TExts.—Keiser and Nies edited 
Historical, Religious and Economic Texts and Antiquities, 1920. 
Review by Mercer, JSOR IV%-*% (611), Foertsch edited Zehn 
neue Inschriften aus der Zeit. Urukagina’s, ZA 311-4, 
adding 8 texts in transliteration, namely 4 from Nikolski’s 
book, 1 from Weidner in OLZ 1916 (cf. Nv 707), and 3 from 
the Berlin Museum (612). Foertsch studied also Zu Gudea 
meander A ti Zag 472418. (613).-:In » the: firstool » his 
Keilschriftliche Studien, 1918, Witzel studied the beginning 
of Cylinder A (614). Cf. review by Meissner, TLZ 44 19197. 
Kmosko gave us a study of Statues A to I in his Beziraege zur 
Erklaerung der Inschriften Gudeas, ZA 31°8-*® (615). Witzel 
studied Statue B, 67°75", in Ein Verkannter Sumerischer 
“‘ Brief” auf der Gudea Statue B, OLZ 1997 (616). 

AKKADIAN HistoricAL TExts.—Schroeder studied Aus 
den keilinschriftlichen Sammlungen des Berliner Museums, I 
Zur Inschrift des Ibik-I8tar von Malqum, ZA 31% (Cf. 
article by Scheil, OLZ 1905, 512 f.) (617); Hine neue Inschrift 
des ASur-bel-kala, OLZ 20°* (from KAR III 126) (618); Das 
angebliche Siegel Tukulti-Ninurta, I (K 2673) (in III R 4 Nr 2) 
(619); Die Einleitung der Steintafelinschriften Adadnirarv’s I, 
OLZ 19197 (620); Das Alter der sog. Wuswas-Inschrift, 
OLZ 22 7°2(from Jordan, MDOG 51, 11, 12) (621). Un- 
gnad studied Text 42 in Clay Miscell. Inscript. (cf. Nr. 7) as 
Ein neuer Assurbanipal-Text, ZA 31%" (622). Streck’s 
Assurbanipal (cf. Nr. 122) was reviewed by Meissner OLZ 
19-811, many corrections being offered there. 
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CHRONOLOGY.—Thureau-Dangin’s Chronologie (412) was 
reviewed by Meissner, DLZ 41, 1920%%-*, Keiser classified 
the Patesis of the Ur Dynasty (Yale Or. Ser. Researches, vol. 
IV, 2) 1919 (623). The Nisin dynasty is the subject of A 
Study on Sumerian Chronology, by Molyneux, JSORAVERE 
(624). A list of date formulae is given in the Chronology of 
the Larsa Dynasty, by E. M. Grice, Yale Or. Series, Researches, 
vol IV, 1, 1919 (625). Review by Pinches, JRAS 19208. 
Forrer wrote Zur Chronologie der neuassyrischen Zeit, 1915 
(626), and Ungnad, Zur Anordnung der Koenigslhsten aus 
Assur OLZ 23° (627). 

History.—Breasted dealt with Babylon in The Origins of 
Civilization, Scientific Monthly 1920199? 258-268 (628). The 
sixth volume of Yale Oriental Researches is Clay’s Empire of 
the Amorttes, 1919 (629), where he restates his Amurru theory 
and attacks Pan-Babylonianism. Review in Ancient Egypt 
19207!-”, Olmstead continued his series of scholarly articles 
on Assyro-Babylonian history in Kashshites, Assyrians, and 
the Balance of Power, AJSL 36° (cf. Nv 95, 429) (630). 
Sayce wrote on The Assyrian Empire, a Lesson in History, 
Scientia 19, 1916°74-887, explaining the collapse of Assyria by 
the exhaustion of her various military resources (631). It is 
interesting to note the large share given to the lands of the 
Euphrates in H. G Wells, Outline of History, 1920 (parts 4, 5; 
6) (632). 

On the mythical founder of Assyria we had an article by — 
Jirku, Nimrod, OLZ 20**°-12 (633), and another by Prince on 
A possible Sumerian Original of the name Nimrod, JAOS 
40°20 (634). Witzel wrote Zum Tode Barnamiararras, 
OLZ 20**-%8, dealing with Lugalanda’s times (635). Al- 
bright’s article on Menes and Naraém-Sin, J. of Eg. Arch., 
VI 1920888, identifies Menes with Mannu or Maniu, king 
of Magan defeated by Naram-Sin; suggests changes in 
mace chronology and deals with the conquests of Sargon 

I (636). Peiser wrote Zu Agum-Kakrime Col. I**, OLZ 16, 
191618109, taking up the question of the Guti (637). Gustavs 
on Subbiluliuma-Sapalulme in the second of his Vermischte 
Notizen zu den Boghazkoi Texteu, OLZ 20%-8% (628). The 
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treaty between HattuSili and Ramses II was studied by 


Meissner, Der Staatsvertrag Ramses’ II von Agypten und 
Hattusils von Hatti in akkadischer Fassung, Sitzungsverichte d. 
Kon. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Nr 22, April, 1917 (639); and 
Zur Geschichte des Chattireiches nach neuerschlossenen Ur- 
kunden des Chattischen Siaatsarchivs, 1917 (640). The subject 
was taken up at length by Langdon and A. H. Gardiner, The 
Treaty of Alliance between Haittuxili, king of the Hittites, and 
the Pharaoh Ramesses II of Egypt, J. of Eg. Arch., VI, 
19201792 (641). Condamin studied Le meurtre de Senna- 
cherib, Rech. de Sc. Rel. 8, 1918*!8-#° (642). Ungnad wrote 
also on Die Ermordung Sanheribs, OLZ 20%8-%°9 (642a). 
Distress:and high cost of living in Babylon were but an 
antitype of blockaded Germany’s condition, cf. Meissner, 
Schleichhandel, OLZ 227°°-*1° (643). Pinches wrote on The 
Last Days of Babylon’s Independence, ET 2818-18, where he 
discusses the Chronicle (644). The section of this biblio- 
graphy given to Art contains other historical material. It 
is interesting to note what seems to be the first appearance of 
Hammurabi in historical fiction in La tour des peuples by 
Han Ryner, 1919. Cf. Rev. archéol., 10, 19197" (645). 
BusINEss DocuMENTS.—Barton’s Sumerian and Adminis- 
trative Documents (cf. 154) was reviewed by Foertsch, OLZ 
2049-51, who suggested many corrections. Foertsch published 
Altbabylonische Wirtschafttexte aus der Zeit Lugalanda’s und 
Urukagina’s I, 1916 (n.s.) (646); Ein Kaufvertrag aus der 
Regierungszeit Lugalanda’s ZA 318-164 (647) (cf. VAS XIV 
Nr 144); Vorsargonische Opferlisten, ZA 314 (from VAS 
XIV) (648); Zu FH5 (a tablet published by him in Hommel’s 
Festschrift), OLZ 207% (649). J. B. Nies published Ur 
Dynasty Tablets, Texts chiefly from Tello and Drehem, written 
during the reigns of Dungt, Bur-Sin, Gimil-Sin, and Ibi-Sin, 
with an appendix by F. Hommel, Assyriologische Bibliothek, 
vol. 25 (n.s.) (650). Cf. also 601. Holma studied Zehn 
alibabylonische Tontajfeln in Helsingfors, already published by 
him in 1914 (651). Banks wrote A Description of Twenty 
Ancient Babylonian Tablets in St. John’s Echo Shanghai, 
June, 1920, 31, Nr. 57” (652). In his Beztraege zur baby- 
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lonischen Wirtschaftsgeschichte, OLZ 23°18, Schwenzner trans- 
lated several texts from Waterman’s Business Documents of 
the Hammurabi Period (653). Sayce reviewed Contenau, 
Trente tablettes Cappadociennes 1919 ns. (654), JRAS 
1920°2-603, Schroeder studied VAT 10497 in Zur Verwendung 
von ‘Schreibpergament” bei den Assyrern, OLZ 20% (655). 
Grant published Babylonian Business Documents of the Clas- 
sical Period, 1919, several of these texts bear on the slave 
business (656); rev. by Mercer, JSOR 4%. An Assyrian 
tablet found in Bombay, JAOS 40", is a slave-contract 
edited by Keiser (656a). Schroeder studied Kontrakte der 
Seleukidenzeit aus Warka (657) (n.s.). Texts published in 
the Pennsylvania series were studied by Augapfel, Baby- 
lonische Rechtsurkunden aus der Regierungszeit Artaxerxes I 
und Darius I, Kaiserl. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, Phil. hist. 
KI. Denkschr. 59, Bd. 3, Abh. 1917. Review by Schwenzner, 
OLZ 2216-163 (658). For documents dealing with palm-trees 
cf. 690. 

Law.—Scheil wrote on Fragments d’un code pre’-hammour- 
abien en redaction sumérienne, RA 17*°~, which is found in 
Lutz, Selected Sumerian and Babylonian Texts, CVIII-CIX 
(659), showing differences with the Hammurabi Code. 
Langdon investigated Sumerian procedure in The Sumerian 
Law Code compared with the Code of Hammurabi, JRAS 


192048°-*14 (660). Cuq’s study of the new fragments of that — 


Code (cf. 453) was reviewed by S. Reinach, Rev. archéol., 
7°“. Pfeiffer compared it with Roman Law in An Analysis 
of the Hammurabi Code, AJSL 36%! (661), there is an 
antiquated study of the Code in Sources of Ancient and 
Primitive Law, vol. 1, by A. Kocourek and John H. Wigmore, 
1915°%-” (662). Kolchaker wrote Rechtsver  gleichende 


— 


Studien zu Gesetzgebung Hammurapis, 1917; rev. by Meissner, | 


TLZ 42, 1917'%* (663). Barton studied An important — 


Social Law of the Ancient Babylonians, A text hitherto mis- 
understood, AJSL 37°-", showing the custom of marriage- 
settlements especially of slave-girls as found in K. 251 (664). 
A. Walther wrote Das Altbabylonische Gerichtswesen (n.s.), 


1917 (665). Meissner gave us Ein Entwurf zu einem neubaby- — 
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lonischen Gesetzbuch, Sitzungsb. d. K. Preuss. Ak. d. Wiss., 
1918, XV Sitz. d. phil. hist. Klasse,?®°-?97 (666). Rev. by 
Schroeder, OLZ 1919**. Steinmetzer, who had already in- 
vestigated that aspect of Babylonian custom (BA VIII, 2), 
wrote Ueber den Grundbesitz in Babylonien zur Kassiterzett, 
nach den Sog. Grenzsteinen dargestellt, der Alte Orient, 1919, 
I-2 p. 32, with several translations of kudurru-stones (667). 
He added Bemerkungen zu den babylonischen Grenzsteinur- 
kunden, OLZ 1920!" 198-199, revising renderings of Scheil, 
Hinke, and King (668). Linfield studied The dependence of 
the Talmudic Principle of Asmakhta on Babylonian Law, 
JAOS 401°-!83 (669) (cf. Nr 466). 

LrtTTERS.—Schroeder studied eleven texts of VAS XVI in 
Altbabylonische Briefe, ZA 32'“, giving also on p. 7 a new 
text (670). He wrote on the same subject in ZA 31°91 
(671). Ungnad identified in OLZ 20° (672) the name of a 
town Masxkan-Shabri, in an Old Bab. letter edited by Lucken- 
bill (cf. 185). Condamin reviewed Lutz’s Early Babylonian 
Letters (cf. 456), Rech. d. Sc. rel. 9%’-%,. Knudtzon’s 
Amarna Tafeln (cf. 193) were reviewed by Ungnad, OLZ 
1980-187, who suggested many corrections. Schroeder wrote 
Zu Berliner Amarna texten, OLZ 20!%!, with a special study 
of the short text, VAT 3780 (673). Knudtzon wrote Zum 
Sog. 2 Arzawa Brief (VAT 342), OLZ 19-7 (674), as well 
as Schroeder, OLZ 198, same title (675). Bauer showed 
that Die ‘‘ Loewenherrin’’ der Amarnabriefe, Nr. 273 und 274, 
is a local goddess of Palestine, ZDMG 74? *"! (676). Ranke 
studied these Letters in Kedlschriftliches, Z. £. A2g. Spr. u. 
Alt., 569-7 7-7 (677). Clay edited Neo-Babylonian Letters 
from Erech, Yale Or. Series, Bab. Texts, vol. III, 1919 (678). 
Rev. by Sayce, ET 31%. 

CIVILIZATION (see also under ArT).—On the court and 
administrative officers we have a note by Schroeder on 
Ummanu, chef der Staatskanzlei, OLZ 237°" (679), on Sopher 
(2 Kn 12°-*) und amel Sipiri (680). Cf. remarks by Niebuhr, 
OLZ 19%*!, and Augapfel, OLZ 19?%-*"4._ See also Schroeder's 
note on manzaz-panutu (cf. 587). The same scholar studied 
Die Notarfamilien im Uruk der Seleukidenzeit, ZA 32”, 
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giving the family-tree of three of these families (681). There 
is some allusion to Babylonian culture in Laufer, Szno- 
Iranica, Chinese Contribution to the History of Civilization in 
Ancient Iran, Chicago, Field Museum Publication 201, 1919 
(682). This work which deals mostly with cultivated plants 
and products should be thoroughly studied by lexicographers. 
Boehl studied The position of women in Ancient Babylonia 
and Israel, Biblioth. Sacra, 1920*% (683). Schroeder’s 
article on the zuzu, OLZ 1918?" (n.s.), was endorsed by C. 
Niebuhr, Zur Entstehung des Muenzbegriffs, OLZ 2219-1? 
(684). Schroeder gave us Dokumente des assyrischen Mili- 
tarismus, OLZ 23°"? (685). Herzfeld studied Das assyrische 
Zelt, OLZ 2279-4, on the basis of the reliefs (686). P. 
Haupt dealt with alcoholic stills (Sumerian stillatories), 
JAOS 407! (687), and Foertsch with beer, Drez babylonisch 
Bierrezepie, OLZ 19%! (688). Thureau Dangin studied 
tanning, L’alun et la noix de galle, RA 177"—*° (689); A. H. 
Pruessner, Date culture in Ancient Babylonia, AJSL 3673-2, 
studying these several contracts and the value of the ga 
(0.81 liters) (690) Schwenzer continued his study of prices 
(cf. 462) in Das geschaeftliche Leben im alten Babylonien nach 
den Vertraegen und Briefen dargestellt, Der Alte Orient 16, 
1916 (1917) Nr. 1. Review by Meissner, TLZ 42% (691). 
See also Nr. 653 and 658. On the process of writing on 
parchment (cf. Nr. 35 and 215) we had Schroeder’s note 
already listed (Nr. 655). Contenau’s Histoire e’conomique 
d’Umma (cf. 166) was reviewed by Condamin. Rech. d. 
So. relg eee: 

Namegs.—Chiera’s List was reviewed by Condamin, Rev. 
d. Sc. Rel., 9767-?”, and by Waterman, AJSL 3776-77, 

Mytus.—King wrote on the Myths, and especially Poebel’s 
text, in Recent Babylonian Research and its relation to Hebrew 
Studies, Church Quart. Rev., 1916?-*87 (692) of his Legends 
of Babylon and Egypt (482), there was a review by Luckenbill 
AJSL 367-8 and one by Mercer, ATR 3”?-*8, Ehrenzweig 
wrote on Biblische und Klassische Urgeschichte, ZAW 38-86 
(693); Witzel on Der Drachenkaempfer Ninib, 1920, a 
magnificent piece of work (694). Langdon’s Epic of Gilgamish 
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(cf. 231) was reviewed by Waterman, AJSL 377. As an 
addition to his article in ZA 307%, Mowinckel write Noch 
einmal die Gilgames-Fragmente, AZ 3278 (695), treating of 
the text Ki. 9104, 10.9, 19, PSBA 1914, 64ff. Versus Langdon, 
PSBA 1910, 115ff, 159ff, on the basis of the Commentary on 
the Epic of Creation, Ungnad declared that there was no 
Sumerian original of the seventh tablet (Gab es eine Sumerische 
Fassung der siebenten Tafel des Welischoepfungsgedichtes, ZA 
3178-155) (696), Ebeling studied KAR Nr 6 in Ein Fragment 
aus dem Mythos von der grossen Schlange OLZ 19118 (697).. 
Langdon’s Epic of Paradise is still an object of contention. 
Sayce gave an account of the revised text (cf. 472) in The 
Sumerian Epic of Paradise, ET 31187188 (698). Langdon’s 
interpretation of Tagtug as fuller and his identification with 
Utnapishtim (cf. Nr 473) was attacked by Albright in Ufttu, 
the Sumerian God of Commerce, JAOS 407%-™ (699). Meek 
discussed also Tagtug in an article already listed (576). The 
Epic of Paradise, 1915 edition, was reviewed by Waterman, 
AJSL 1920 367%-*48, important corrections being suggested. 
Constructive work was done by Witzel in the pamphlet 
already noticed (cf. 615) and by Mercer, The Sumerian 
Paradise of the Gods, JSOR IV*-* (700). Cf. also Nr 730 
and 780. 

RELIGIOUS TEXTS.—Radau’s Sumerian Hymns and Prayers 
to God Ninib, 1913, were reviewed by Weidner, OLZ 202", 
many corrections being suggested. Weissbach reviewed 
Radau’s Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Dumuzt, Berl. 
Philol. Wochenschrift, 1917, Nr. 12. Ebeling himself sug- 
gested corrections to the first part of his KAR, Zu den religioe- 
sen Assurtexten, Heft I, OLZ 197-6 (701). The second part 
was reviewed by Meissner, OLZ 1974°-*, many corrections 
being suggested. Waterman reviewed Langdon’s Sumerian 
Liturgical Texts (cf. 229), AJSL 3777”. Chiera suggested 
important Corrections to Langdon’s Sumerian Liturgical Texts, 
AJSL 367-4 (702). Langdon edited Sumerian Liturgies 
and Psalms, 1919, Univ. of Penn. Bab. Ser. X, 4, with an 
important treatment of religion. Rev. by Sayce, JRAS 
1920%8-*51, and by Mercer, JSOR IV %~® (703). Siderski 
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edited a (Semitic) Tablet of Prayers for a King? JRAS 
1920°-?2 (704). Thureau-Dangin edited Le rituel du kali, 
RA 17-11 (705), which supplements a text of a similar nature, 
edited the year before (cf. 454). Scheil edited a (Sumerian) 
Complainte a la déesse Aruru, RA 17% °° (706). Weidner 
edited a 3-line Sumerian inscription Eine neue Wethinschrift 
aus der Zeit Urukaginas, OLZ 19"4-" (707). See also Nr.-601. 
Schroeder edited three texts, Neue Bruchsticke der Serie 
AN = ilu A-nu-um, ZA 31°"? (708). 

Nikel studied Ein neuer Ninkarrak-Text, 1918 (being 
KAR 15, 16, cf. Maynard in AJSL 1917***8). Rev. by 
Gustavs, Berl. Philol. Wochenschrift 40°!°, and by Ungnad, 
TLZ 44“*-47, Nikel added important notes on temples, 
feasts and symbols (709). Schroeder studied Ein Amulett 
aus Assur, OLZ 207-°, being KAR 35 (VAT 9730 )(710); 
Ein Text ueber Goetterhunde aus Assur (the four hounds of 
Marduk. Cf. CT 24, 16!) from KAR 54 (VAT 8781), 
OLZ 2214-7 (711). Geller studied in KAR Die Rezension 
von ‘‘Istars Hollenfahri” aus Assur, OLZ 2044 ®—? (712) 
(cf. Nr. 238). Ebeling wrote on Die ‘‘7 Todsuenden”’ bet den 
Babyloniern, OLZ 19788 (713), with a study of KAR, 
Nr. 45. He finds a parallel with the Catholic doctrine of the 
seven capital sins in line 26 of that text. Ebeling wrote also 
Quellen zur Kenninis der babylonischen Religion I Heft, 1918, 
MVAG 10918, 23, I (714). Rev. by Meissner, TLZ 445°-*1, 
He also studied in ZDMG 741! -19! some Religioese Texte aus 
Assur (KAR 71, 76, 73 and 74, 56) which are incantations 
(715). He also studied Ein Preislied auf Babylon OLZ 
192-183 (716) being KAR I® cf. JSOR I%-87, Zimmern 
studied Das Nergallied Berl. VAT 603 = Philad. CBM 
11344 = Lond. Sm 526, ZA 311-2! (717). 

RELIGION.—Ungnad in Zur Lesung des Gottesnamens™ 
NIN-IB, OLZ 20'", rejected Clay’s reading Urta (718). 
Clay maintained that reading in his Empire of the Amorites 
(cf. 629), p. 73-75. Foertsch wrote on ‘Namasv¥e nin-en, 
ZA 311-3 (719); Schroeder on "A ma-sag-sil-sir-sir, OLZ 
19'%1°6 (720). He also described Das Pantheon der Stadt 
Uruk in diekr Seleukidenzeit auf Grund von Goetterlisten und theo- 
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phoren Personennamen in Kontrakten dieser Zeit, Sitzungb. 
fee. retis.ncikad, ‘d. Wiss.,, toro! (721). Rev. by 
Meissner, TLZ 42°. Clay in his Empire of the Amorites 
(Nr. 629) described the deities of Amurru. See also on the 
gods Nr. 565 and 641. Albright wrote on The goddess of Life 
and Wisdom Siduri-Sabiitu, who sits in the vineyard in the 
Gilgamesh Epic and is connected with the tree of life, AJSL 
368% (722). Jeremias studied Der Gottesberg, Ein Betrag 
zum Verstaendnis der biblischen Symbolsprache, 1919 (723). 
Review in TLB 41?%-?%, On the subject of the deification of 
Kings we had Jeremias, Die Vergoetilichung der babylonisch- 
asyrisschen Koenige (724). Rev. by Meissner, TLZ 447”. 
Jeremias compared it with Cesar-worship in Christliebe: Die 
Vergoetilichung der babylonisch-assyrischen Koenige, Alte Ori- 
ent, 1919, 3-4 (725). Condamin examined Langdon’s view 
in a note on Dezfication et prétendu messianisme des anciens 
vois, Rech. d. Sc. rel. 9?-87. On Symbolism cf. Prinz’s 
work (Nr. 777). 

Schroeder wrote on *™"“kinistum = NdDID0 wx OLZ 
198-279 (726), a comparison with the school or college 
in the synagogue, which may be far reaching. We have 
already noted Jastrow’s criticism of Langdon’s interpretation 
of e-nu-Sub (cf. 581), which bears on religion. Michel 
Rostovtzeff called attention to the religious significance of 
marsicle-ad Unitas eal, RA‘174-% (727). Cf. Pezard, RA 
13, 119 ff. Note also Nr. 615 and 709 and 591. Haupt sees 
in eme-sal a liturgical language, Der Litaneidialeki des Sumer- 
ischen, ZA 317°-*47 (728). He studied also Ventriloquism in 
Babylonia, JAOS 4078 (729). Pinches dealt with religious 
teaching in The Babylonian Paradise and its Rivers, ET 
29181-1841, 288 (730). He dealt with the sabbath question in 
The Creation Legend and the Sabbath in Babylonia and Amurru, 
JRAS 1920°-589 (731). He says that the famous monotheistic 
tablet was perhaps due to Amorite influence and that Amurru 
borrowed from Babylon and Babylon from Amurru. Edel- 
koort wrote on Het zondebesef in de babylonische boetepsalmen 
Poise (732)2> Rev, -by -Ungnad,.TLZ. 44°"?! Mercer's 
_ Religious and moral ideas in Babylonia and Assyria (cf. 518) 
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was reviewed by Maynard, ATR 3"*-®, and by Matthews, 
JSOR 4“. His study of Sumerian Morals in JSOR i 
was reviewed in Ancient Egypt, 1920". He wrote on Assyr- 
ian morals, JSOR 4!, continuing his previous work (cf. 132, 
519) (733). 

‘DivinaTIon.—Schollmeyer Zur Magli-serie, ZA 32°-™, 
edited a new text (734). Zimmern wrote Der Schenkenliebes- 
zauber Berl. VAT 9728 (Assur) = Lond. K. 3464 + Par. N. 
3554 (Nineveh) (namely Ebeling, KAR 144, Craig, I, 66f., 
Boissier, PSBA 1901, 115 f.; it is a love charm used as 
incantation by a woman (735). Ebeling wrote Tafeln mit 
Beschwoerungen zum praktischen Gebrauch aus Assur I, 
OLZ 2018-178, being a study of KAR 37 (736); Zu einigen 
Beschwoerungsformeln, OLZ 20‘8-*°, about KAR 36 (737); 
and other incantations in ZMDG (cf. 715). Zimmern com- 
pleted Ebeling’s article (Nr. 737) in an article under the 
same title OLZ 20!°-!% (738). Ungnad wrote Das Alter der 
Geburtsomina, OLZ 20°°-*°, dealing with Dennefeld’s work 
in AB 22 (739). Weidner studied CT 31, 16, 18 in Zahlen- 
Spielereien in akkadischen Leberschautexten, OLZ 2077-266 
(740). Bezold studied a ritual of incantation in KAR 96 rev. 
27 ff. in the 18th of his Assyriologische Randbemerkungen, 
ZA 327% (741). 


ASTRONOMY.—Pinches wrote on Assyro-Babylonian as- — 


trologers and their lore, ET 30'**—'88 (742). Hein investigated 


Besatzen die babylonischen Astronomen Teleskope. Kosmos, — 


1920*4%8, He showed that the Babylonians had noticed 
phases of Venus and Mars, and since these could not be seen 
with the naked eye, must have used simple lenses and mirrors. 
Thus would Galileo in 1610 have only re-discovered the tele- 
scope (743). Langdon studied the name of the Milky Way 
(cf. 588). Bezold dealt with astronomical nomenclature in 
some of his Assyriologische Randbemerkungen, ZA 32209-214 
(744). Weidner studied Babylonische Hypsomatabilder OLZ 
22°16 (745), an article which was supplemented by Herzfeld 
in his Archaeologische Parerga II Hypsomata, OLZ 2222-214 


—— 


(746). Bezold wrote a short outline of Babylonian astrology — 


in Boll’s Sternglaube und Sterndeutung. Die Geschichte und 


pa 
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das Wesen der Astrologie. Unter Mitwirkg. v. Carl Bezold 
1918 (747). He also wrote on the influence of Babylonian 
astronomy on the Chinese in his article on Szema Ts’ien und 
die babylonische Astrologie, in Festschrift fir Friedrich Hirth, 
1920%*° (748). 

CALENDAR.—Foertsch wrote on Die aelteste Erwaehnung 
des tim bubbulum, OLZ 197°" (749); Schroeder supple- 
mented this article in Der Gott des 28 Tages (tim bubbulum I), 
OLZ 20° ° (750). Schollmeyer wrote on Das achte Jahr 
Hammurapis, OLZ 197° (751), and Zur Monatliste von Umma, 
OLZ 19798-*°9 (752); Ehelolf and Landsberger on Der altas- 
syrische Kalender, ZDMG 747**!9 (753). 

MATHEMATICS.—Lutz edited A mathematical cuneiform 
tablet, AJSL 3674°-*’, which deals with multiplications, divi- 
sions and fractions (754). In Die Berechnung rechtwinkliger 
Dreiecke bet den Akkadern um 2000 v. Chr., OLZ 1957-8 (755), 
Weidner outlines previous work done on Babylonian mathe- 
matics, and then shows the two methods used in measurement 
of right triangles. These two methods were studied and 
criticized by Zimmern, Zu den altakkadischen geometrischen 
Berechnungsaufgaben, OLZ 19**-** (756), and Ungnad, Zur 
Babylonischen Mathematik, OLZ 19*8-*68 (757). Ungnad 
showed that we should avoid speculation on Die platonische 
Zahl, ZA 31"*-"8, as Hilprecht had done in BE 20, I, 25. 
Ungnad does not refer to Scheil’s article listed under Nr. 336 
(758). 

METROLOGY.—Prince Soutzo wrote a Notice sur les origines 
et les rapports de quelques poids assyro-chaldéens, Bulletin de 
feacad. d. Inscr,et B: L., 1919". ° Cf. AJA, 1920'%. The 
unity of weight was the cereal grain (759). Weissbach wrote 
Neue Beitraege zur Keilinschr. Gewichskunde, 1916 (n.s.) 
(760). Unger published in the catalogue of the Constanti- 
nople Museum (Katalog der babyl. u. assyr. Sammlung der 
_ Kaiserl. Osmanischen Museen), Gewichte und Gewichts-aehn- 
liche Stuecke, 1918. Rev. by Schroeder, OLZ 22-4 and 
Meissner DLZ 40°* (761). Meissner and Schwenzner edited 
-a short text as Eine Flaechen masskala auf der Esagilatafel, 
OLZ 2312-4 (762). We already noted Pruessner investiga- 
tion of the qa (cf. 690). 
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Art. Rostovzer wrote on the Sumerian Treasure of Astera- 
bad, reprint of J. of Eg. Arch., VI (1920), p. 27. Rev. by 
Reinach, Rev. Arch., 10%®-*8 (763). Condamin reviewed 
Contenau’s Déesse nue, Rech. d. Sc. Rel., 754-6. Schroeder 
reviewed Dombart’s Zikkurat und Pyramide (cf. 345), OLZ 
1g!6-17,_ _Koldewey published a fine study, Das Ischtar Tor 
in Babylon nach den Ausgrabungen, Ausgrab. d. D. O. G., in 
Babylon, II, 1918 (764). Herzfeld studied Die assyrische 
Sdaule, OLZ 237°7-29 (765). Christian showed there was 
ventilation in the houses (Lueftungsanlagen in assyrischen 
Haeusern OLZ 228°) (766). J. Six studied the “‘galets”’ of 
Sarzec and Henzey and saw in them the chief corner stone 
(La maitresse pierre du coin, étude d’archéologie sémitique, Rev. 
arch. 10!) (767). 

Meissner studied Eine alibabylonische (?) Gruppenplastik, 
OLZ 23'8-!® (from Weber, Amtliche Berichten aus den 
koenigl. Kunstsammlungen, 1916) (768). In this publication 
Weber dealt with Ein altbabylonisches Steinreliefs (der Goettin 
Nisaba) (March, 1915) (769) and in June, 1915, with Alibaby- 
lonische Plastik (770) (n.s.). Unger published Zwei babylonische 
Antiken aus Nippur (Publikationen d. Kaiserl. Osmanischen 
Museen I 1916). Rev. by Schroeder OLZ 19%*°, Weissbach, 
LZB 1917, 20(771); also Reliefstele Adadniraris III aus Saba’a 
und Semiramis (Publik. d. K. O. Mus. II 1916). Rev. by 


Schroeder OLZ 207**87 and Weissbach, LZB 1917, 20 (772); 


also Die Stele des Bel-Harran-Beli-Ussur, ein Denkmal der Zeit 
Salmanassars IV (Pub. d. K. O. M III 1917). Rev. by 


Meissner, DLZ 40%’ (773); also Die Reliefs Tiglatpilesers III 


aus Nimrud (Pub. d. K.O. Mus. V, 1917). Rev. by Meissner, 
DLZ 40"'""8 (774); also Ueber zwei Jagdreliefs Asurbanipals 
und ueber die Stele Assarhaddons aus Sendschirli. The first 
monument being a hunting scene (from Berlin Mus.), ZA 3171; 
the second similar scenes in London and Paris, ibid., p. 231— 


233; the third the relief portrait of Assurbanapal, crownprince — 


of Assur and of Shamashshumukin, crownprince of Babylon, 


on the stela of Esarhaddon from Sinjirli, ibid., p. 236-239 — 


(775). Sir C. H. Read studied Two Bronzes of Assyrian type, 
Man 18, 1918'~*, a very dubious identification (776). Hugo 


Prinz wrote on Altorientalische Symbolik, 1915; the second 
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chapter gives a catalogue of the glyptic and reliefs. Rev. by 
Gressmann, DLZ 1915, 42 (777). 

SEALS.—Beside Prinz’s book, we note by Weber, Die 
altoriental. Siegelzylinder I, 1916 (n.s.) (778), a note by 
Langdon on Ur-*Lugal-edin-na the Physician, RA 17* (779). 
New seals of the period of Lugalanda were studied by A. de 
la Fuye, Le sceau d’ Ur-E-Innanna sur un tronc de cone étiquette, 
étude comparative des sceaux de cette époque, RA 17!-*, This 
article deals with the development of the myth of Gilgamesh 
(780). 

MEDICINE.—Jastrow wrote an excellent survey of Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian Medicine, Annals of Medical History, 1917, 
[*31~%57, with good references and due stress on demonology 
(781). Lutz article (cf. Nr. 537) formed the basis of Ancient 
answers to present problems by A. Ela, Boston Medical and 
surgical Journal 182° (May 20, 1920) (782). 

BABEL AND BIBLE.—Boehl wrote on Die Etymologie von 
Babel Gen. 11°, ZAW 36%°"8 (783); Kraeling on the Tower of 
Babel, JAOS 4076-8! (784). The story was originally a cult 
story of Ezida at Borsippa, then a popular Aramean legend, 
then a Babylonian reminiscence of a Hebrew traveller, then 
a vehicle of deep religious thought in Gen. 11. Landesdorfer 
wrote on Sumerisches Sprachgui 1m Alten Testament. Eine 
biblisch-lexikalische Studie (Beitr. z. Wiss. v. A. T. Heft 21, 
1916). Rev. by Stummer, OLZ 204% and by Ungnad, 
TLZ 42** (785). Perles found Ein uebersehenes Lehwort aus 
dem Akkadischen, OLZ 22" (786), namely mw to serve, 
which would be a denominative from fSarritu, kingdom. 
Jeremias published a third edition of Das Alte Testament im 
Lichte des Alten Orients, 1916. Rev. by Loehr, OLZ 207989, 
and by Mahler, ZA 32179189 (787). Luckenbill wrote on 
the Wandering ‘‘Aramean,” AJSL 364 (788). Mercer 
sought to show, in ‘‘A New Turning Point in the Study of 
Creation,’’ ATR 31~!’, that there is really no systematic 
account of a creation of the world either in Babylonian or 
Egyptian literature (789). Important data for Old Testa- 
ment specialists will be found in many of the works listed in. 
this bibliography, more especially in 583, 592, 600, 601, 606— 
609, 627, 633, 642, 642a, 680, 683, 692, 693, 723 and 726. 


EGYPTIAN MORALS OF THE EMPIRE 
By Samuet A. B. Mercer, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Tuis article is so arranged as to assume what has been shown 
in JSOR 2, 3-28; 3, I-13, to have been the state of morals in 
Early Egypt and during the Middle Kingdom. The intro- 
ductory discussion of the contents of morals, and the method 
used in the investigation of Egyptian morals, as found in the 
aforesaid articles, will also be assumed in this essay. In 
order to avoid needless repetition, only those elements, in the 
moral life of the Egyptians of the Empire, which differ from 
those of the earlier periods, or which are not revealed by the 
literature of the Old and Middle Kingdoms, are particularly 
emphasized. It will be assumed that the moral life of the 
Empire was a development of that of the earlier periods. 
Repetition will occur only where it will be necessary to a 
connected discussion. 

The sources used in this study are similar to those used in 
the articles on “Early Egyptian Morals,” and “Egyptian 
Morals of the Middle Kingdom,” except that, for this period, | 
the literature has been more extensive. Only contem- 
poraneous sources have been used. 

The Empire includes the Eighteenth, Nienteenth, and a 
part of the Twentieth Dynasties, from 1580 to 1150 B.c. 


II. Mora MATERIALS 
I. Family Virtues and Vices 
The family was the social unit in Egyptian family life, and 
had its protoptye in the life of the gods. Marriage normally 
consisted in the union of one man with one woman, and 
polygamy was exceptional. Amoni, a nobleman in the reign 
of Amenemhet II had two wives, and Rameses II had two 
royal consorts, but there is no evidence that such polygamy 
was common. It was usual for a rich Egyptian to have a 
36 
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harem (LD iz 106 a),! which consisted of concubines and 
slave wives, but these wives were never placed on the same 
} level with a man’s consort.2, Whether or not marriage con- 
tracts were in vogue cannot be determined. From the 
earliest to the latest times, marriage with a sister was fre- 
quent,® especially in the royal family, but it is not possible 
to say how common it was among the lower classes. 

The Egyptian family was patriarchal, each father being 
lord in his own house. To him obedience was due,‘ but he 
was the object of his family’s constant love, and his boast was 
that he did not oppress the members of his family.’ The 
Egyptian wife and mother was the object of especial love.® 
She was the ‘‘lady of the house”’ and the ‘‘beloved”’ com- 
panion of her consort, and there is no evidence that her 
position was an inferior one. To possess many children was 
considered the greatest happiness, and the parents were 
always mindful of the interests of their offspring. A son 
normally succeeded his father,’ and he with his brothers and 
sisters were expected so to carry themselves as to ‘‘cause the 
name of their parents to live.’’ And after their parents’ 
death they were expected to provide appropriate gifts to be 
offered in the memory of their parents. For the son to 
become an enemy or a slayer of his father was considered 
one of the greatest of crimes. Childless parents were sup- 
posed to adopt children,® and there is reason to believe that 
they were as good to these as they would have been to their 
own offspring. The chief characteristic of the Egyptian 
family was love. The very names by which children were 
called shows this clearly. ‘‘Beauty comes”’ and ‘ Beautiful 
day’’ are names that are eloquent with meaning, as are also 
such religious names as ‘‘The Gift of Amon,” ‘Brother of 

1 ZAeg. 1880, 82. 2 Mar. Cat. d’Abyd 1161, p. 435. 

3 See for the Empire period, B. Poertner, Die aegyptischen Totenstelen, Pader- 
born, I91I, pp. 19-20. 
| 4P, E Newberry, El Bersheh I (Arch. Survey of Egypt), p. 27. 
| 5 Book of the Dead, ch. 125; cf. Newberry, op. cit., 37; also the many bas- 
reliefs of the reign of Ikhnaton. 

6 BAR II 37. 7 BAR II, 53. 

8E. A Gardiner, ‘Literary Works” JEA 1, 104. 

9 Erman, “Eine Adoption,” ZAeg. 42, 100-2. 
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Amon,” ‘Ptah causes me to live,’’ which show how deeply 
religious Egyptian family life was. 


2. Social Virtues and Vices 


In the period of the Empire society consisted of three classes 
the king and officialdom, the artisans or shopmen, and serfs 
and foreign slaves. The feudal system of the Middle King- 
dom had passed away, but its place was taken to some extent 
by the priests and temple officials who became exceedingly 
powerful. But though the priesthood controlled much landed 
property, the king was powerful enough to retain the reins 
of government. 

At the head of society stood the king, a divine being, who 
received his authority from the gods, who was worshipped 
as a god, both before and after his death,!° and who reigned 
as an absolute king. The king was the “‘lord of truth,” 
and was always jealous for the welfare of his people (BAR III, 
410; IV, 47). He held himself responsible for the welfare 
of Egypt,!! and expected in return the love, devotion, and 
obedience of his people. To this expectation the people were 
keenly responsive, praising him and offering prayers for his 
welfare and that of his queen (BAR II, 370). Individual 
courtiers were especially faithful to their master. Their 
excellence consisted in “finding solutions, making agreeable 
unpleasant matters . . . approaching the truth, knowing the 
affairs of the mind, profitable in speech . . . weighty in 
affairs . . . secretive in mind, administering the palace, seal- 
ing (his) mouth concerning that which he hears.’ 2 

The sense of individual responsibility, which became so 
prominent in the Empire period, was chiefly due to the 
extent to which moral earnestness had developed during the 
time of the Middle Kingdom. The 125th chapter of the 
Book of the Dead is valuable in that it gives expression to 
some extent to what the individual Egyptian of this period 
considered worthy of condemnation. He declared that he — 

” See S. A. B. Mercer, “‘Emperor’-Worship in Egypt,” JSOR I, Io ff. 


1 E. A. Gardiner, “Literary Works,” JEA i, 33. 
2 BAR II, 52; cf. II, 237; III, 265, 412. 
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had not done evil to his fellow-men, had not oppressed the 
members of his family, had not done evil in place of right and 
truth, had not associated with worthless men, had not ill- 
treated servants, had not blasphemed, and not violated 
property rights, had not caused pain, had not caused man to 
suffer hunger nor to weep, had not committed murder nor 
caused to commit murder, had not committed fornication, 
had not cheated, had not committed theft, nor acted deceit- 
fully, had not lied, nor slandered, had not been angry, had 
not judged hastily, and had not been faithless to his king and 
god. This formidable list shows a remarkable moral con- 
sciousness, and brings us into the presence of a civilization 
which was keenly sensitive to fine moral distinctions. The 
Egyptian official, especially, loved to emphasize his moral 
acts, and, while making due allowance for exaggeration, we 
are impressed by his desire to appear as good as possible. 
At any rate, though his intentions may not have been always 
realized, we have the means of forming a substantial estimate 
of what his ideals were. He declared himself to be ‘‘a man 
of truth void of deceit, useful to his lords, accurate-minded, 
with no lie in him . . . turning his face to him that speaks 
the truth, disregarding him that speaks lies . . . going about 
after truth, giving attention to hear petitions . . . justifying 
the just, chastising the guilty for his guilt, servant of the 
poor, father of the fatherless . . . protector of the weak, 
advocate of him who has been deprived of his possessions 
by one stronger than he, husband of the widow, shelter of the 
orphan . . . who is praised on account of his character, for 
whom the worthy thank god.’’* The individual was ex- 
pected to be industrious,“ and to hold himself responsible 
for the safety of his neighbour, for example, he was not sup- 
posed to sit in his corner while one slew another.” He prided 
himself on his love of learning, saying, ‘‘Give thy heart to 
learning and love her like a mother, for there is nothing so 
precious as learning,’ ** and he cherished his freedom of 

13 BAR II, 768; cf. Il, 343; E. Naville, Store-City of Pithom (Egypt Expl. 
Fund, 1903), p. 16. 

14 Gardiner, op. cit., p. 32. 15 Gardiner, op. cit., p. 104. 

16 Sall. 2, 4, 2-5. 
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speech.!7 The workman and official had his own house and 
wife, was well-fed and educated, and held his position only 
so long as he did what was right (BAR II, 670). This 
democratic spirit awoke in the Old Kingdom, but did not 
find very fertile soil till the middle class came into its own, 
after the reign of feudalism, and after the Empire had well 
begun. Its growth may well be seen in the results of the 
moral teachings of the Middle Kingdom. 

The king was the source of all law, and his will was inter- 
preted to his people by his official representatives, the judges. 
He was the balance of Ra, and he was said to live upon law 
and order. Of course, the ultimate source of all law was the 
gods, to whom partiality was an abomination (BAR II, 668). — 
A good example of an ideal Egyptian judge was Rekhmire 
of the reign of Thutmose III. He boasts that he loved to 
judge justly, not showing partiality (BAR II, 713), and that 
he rewarded the oppressed and brought evil to the sinner 
(BAR II, 715).38 

During the Empire period the law courts were highly 
organized. The bench consisted of wise men and learned 
priests, who sat in turn and gave every man, high or low, a 
chance to be heard.!® Oaths by the gods or the pharaoh 
were administered before witnesses to ensure truth,2° and 
decisions were duly rendered (BAR III, 53). The fact that 
legal processes were brought before the statue of the god 
emphasizes the religious character of the act.2! After the 
reign of Ikhnaton and his weak successors the administration 
of the law somewhat degenerated, and Harmhab found 
himself forced to bring about a strenuous reform (BAR III, 
63ff.). Local courts were appointed, corrupt judges were 
condemned, laws against bribery were enacted, excessive 
taxes were remitted, and competent chief-justices were ap- 
pointed. The well-known conspiracy of the reign of Rameses 
III shows that by his reign Harmhab’s reforms had borne 
fruit, and men could count upon a fair trial, even those who 


” Gardiner, op. cit., p. 104. 18 Cf. Gardiner, op. cit., p. 27. 
19 ZAeg. 1879, 72, BAR III 425-426, 453. 


»” ZAeg. 43, 36-40. *1 Comptes Rendus, 1917, 159. 
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had been found conspiring against the life of the king. 
Rameses III appointed a special court to try his would-be 
assassins, and a just hearing was guaranteed. On the whole 
punishments were fair, though, from our modern point of 
view, some were rather severe, for example, a man’s nose was 
cut off for robbery (BAR III, 51), and for stealing of hides a 
man was punished by the loss of the hides as well as by a 
hundred blows and the opening of five wounds (BAR III, 57). 
Royal collectors were often merciless and beat the peasants 
with sticks who could not furnish the coin which they de- 
manded.” And teachers were often severe, their philosophy 
being, that “the youth has a back, he attends when it is 
beaten.”’ 7 

In the Empire period property passed from the old feudal 
families to the crown and its officials, but the great middle 
class gradually acquired permanent rights in real estate, on 
which they were sometimes forced to pay excessive taxes. 
But such kings as Harmhab were the champions of the 
property rights of his subjects. The ideal was to pay one’s 
taxes in full, as an official once boasted.*4 

The Egyptians never became a great commercial people, 
nevertheless they aimed at being as just as possible in their 
business transactions. All contracts of importance were 
signed before witnesses, and trading was carried on in a 
business-like manner.” 

In the Empire period there were two classes of labourers, 
free and enslaved. Male and female slaves were the property 
of their owners (BAR II, 6). They could be hired out (ZAeg. 
43, 31). But, on the other hand, they possessed certain 
definite rights, and sometimes attained to great prominence.?’ 
Servants became masters,22 and Rekhmire declared that 
people should not be enslaved. While the condition of 

slavery was common, it was always considered degrading. 
In the Middle Kingdom the power of slave-masters was 

2 A, Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 122. 23 An. 5, 8, 6. 

2 ZAeg. 50, 51. 2% ZAeg. 43, 31. 

2% Cf, Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 497. 

27 Devéria, Le papyrus judiciaire de Turin, 4, 14. 

28 Gardiner, op. cit., p. 104. 
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challenged, and in the Empire period still further progress 
was made in that the slave could rise to a position of im- 
portance. 

3. International Virtues and Vices 

The peaceful Egyptians of the Old Kingdom and of all 
but the last years of the Middle Kingdom became the war- 
like Egyptians of the Empire. The Hyksos occupation had 
transformed Egypt into a military power. Throughout the 
Empire period great wars were waged especially with the 
Hittites, the Libyans and the Asiatics. Such men as Thut- 
mose III, Seti I, Rameses II, and Rameses III were renowned 
warrior-kings. War began to be considered the highest good 
for the country, and was not the ideal divine king, Horus, 
the ‘‘Smiter of the Barbarians’? Seti I is renowned as he 
who “loves an hour of battle more than a day of rejoicing”’ 
(BAR III, 101), and as a king who “likes to see blood”’ 
(BAR III, tor). Very often the pharaoh commanded in 
person, and took part in hand to hand fighting. Cruelties 
were not uncommon in Egyptian warfare. Women and 
children were taken captive (BAR II, 789), prisoners were 
beaten to reveal secrets (BAR III, 330), and there are many 
references in military literature that show that captives’ 
hands were cut off as trophies to be brought before the king 
(BAR II, 9; III, 587; etc.). 

In spite of all this, however, the Egyptians were funda- 
mentally a peace-loving people. At any rate, the ideal was 
peace (BAR III, 399) and the desire for permanent peace 
pervades their literature. The Book of the Dead is saturated 
with sentiments of peace. In almost every chapter the — 
deceased is made to praise and extol peace. This accounts, 
in part, at least, for the extensive use of mercenaries during 
all periods of Egyptian warfare. 

The art of making and preserving peace was highly de- 
veloped during the Empire period. This is well illustrated 
by the interesting treaty which Rameses II and Khetasar of 
the Hittites drew up (BAR III, 375 ff.). There is nothing in 
ancient Egyptian literature which sounds more modern than 
the terms of this treaty. Provision was made for all kinds 
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of international contingencies, even to the arrangement for 
extradition of political fugitives from either country. Both 
Rameses and Khetasar were anxious for permanent peace, 
and steps were taken to make the treaty as binding as possible. 

As in early times, all wars were holy wars. The enemy was 
always considered ‘‘the wretched foe” of the gods. The 
pharaoh was the representative of his god, and believed that 
his god would fight by his side in the defence of Egypt. The 
outlook was national, and the attitude towards the enemy 
was correspondingly provincial. 


4. Transcendental Virtues and Vices 

Polytheism and anthropomorphism still characterized the 
Egyptian idea of god, but polytheism was becoming less 
crude and anthropomorphism less naive. There were still 
many gods, but only the greater ones played an important 
role. The gods were still considered anthropomorphically, 
but with the broadening of imperial outlook there went a 
corresponding attenuation of the idea of the spiritual attrib- 
utes of the gods. Morality began to play a larger part in 
religion, and a tendency to extreme henotheism or even 
monotheism established itself in the reign of Ikhnaton. The 
hymns to Amon of the reign of Amenhotep III, and those to 
Aton in the reign of Ikhnaton breathe a remarkable universal- 
ism and spirituality. The praise of Ptah in the reign of 
Rameses III, while inferior in universal appeal to some of the 
hymns to Amon and Aton, serves to show that the advance in 
the idea of god, in the Empire period, is not to be confined to 
‘the theologies of Amon and Aton. Rameses III is made to 
sing the following exalted praise of Ptah: ‘Hail to thee! 
Great art thou, revered art thou, O Tatenen, father of the 
gods, great god of the first time, former of men, maker of 
gods, beginning that became the first primeval being, after 
whom happened all that came to pass, who made heaven after 
the conception of his mind, who suspended it by the elevation 
of the atmosphere, who founded the earth by that which he 
himself did, who surrounded it with Nun, and the sea; who 
made the nether world, who satisfied the dead, and caused the 
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sun to come to prosper them, as ruler of eternity, lord of 
everlastingness, lord of life, who fills the throat and gives 
breath to every nostril; who preserves alive all men by his 
sustenance. Lifetime, destiny, and bringing up are under 
his authority, men live by that which comes out of his mouth”’ 
(BAR IV, 308). 

The gods are the source of all truth, righteousness, and 
justice. They appear in dreams to inspire the king (BAR 
III, 582); they care for the king (BAR II, 656); and they 
give to him happiness, wisdom, power, wealth, long life, and 
prosperity (BAR III, 401 ff.). But they are just as solicitous 
for the welfare of the humblest of the people. They harken 
to their petitions (JEA 3, 92), assisting them, and chastening 
them whenever necessary (JEA 3, 89). On the other hand 
the ideal for the individual was to be religious (JEA 1, 27), 
to avoid blasphemy (BAR II, 343), and not to think scorn- 
fully of a god (Book of the Dead, chap. 125). In short, the 
Empire period was an age of personal piety, as one can easily 
see by an examination of the inscriptions coming from the 
cemetery of Thebes. The poor and lowly had direct access 
to his god (JEA 1, 33-34), as well as the king. But the king 
considered himself the special servant of his god. He loved 
to pray to him (BAR III, 186), to herald his trust in him 


(BAR III, 81), to ask for his assistance (BAR III, 246), and — 


to boast of what he had done for his god (BAR III, 183, 354 ff., 
412, etc.). The great gods were appealed to in time of 
stress, and the minor deities could be sent on missions of 
mercy by the reigning king (BAR III, 439 ff.). 

The centre of religious life was the temple, where services 
and festivals were held, and which was endowed for future 
usefulness (BAR III, 146 ff.; IV, 9); but it did not fill the 
same place in the social and commercial life of the people 
which was taken by the Babylonian temple.2® There sacri- 
fices*® and offerings were made to the gods (BAR II, 458, 555), 


libations were poured out (BAR II, 35), and mortuary prayers | 


* See Mercer, ‘Early Babylonian Morals,” JSOR 2, 55-75: 
ne The usual material was bread, beer, oxen, fowl, water, wine, milk (BAR III, 
17); 
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were offered (BAR II, 37). The ceremony of the temple 
was exceedingly elaborate. There were official litanies;3! 
processions with shrines, images, statues, and figures (BAR 
III, 315, 331, 225, 217); incense was offered (BAR III, 333); 
sacred cattle were revered (BAR II, 332); tablets were 
dedicated (BAR III, 317 ff.); and temple groves were utilized 
(BAR III, 272). The official priesthood®? was very powerful, 
and even ordered human sacrifices (BAR III, 113 ff.). In 
these services the moral element was not lacking, for the 
acquiring of madt, truth, is strongly emphasized. 


5. Personal Virtues and Vices 


The individual Egyptian of the Empire period was con- 
scious of the same spirit of independence as in the earlier 
periods. He loved to tell of his acts of kindness, and how he 
considered himself worthy of his god’s consideration. His 
belief in the relation of his deed in this world to his happiness 
in the future was as firm as ever, and his moral life was 


governed accordingly. 


III. EstIMATION OF THE MORALS OF THE EMPIRE 
1. Introduction 


In estimating the morals of the Empire period a clear dis- 
tinction between the nation and the individual must be borne 
in mind. Our standard must be the morals of our own day, 
but the moral determinants of Egyptian civilization, heredity 
environment, social tradition, and personal initiative, must 
not be overlooked. We may commend or condemn national 
morals in the light of our own time, but we can justly com- 
mend or condemn the morals of an individual only in the 
light of the moral determinants of his own age. 


2. Moral Ideals 


The moral ideal was to do the will of the gods. Their will 
was the moral standard. But since the idea of god at any 

31 Annales du Service del’ Egypte, XV, 271-283. 

32 For an account of the personal life of a priest, see A. H. Gardiner, ‘“‘The 
Tomb of Amenemhet, High-priest of Amon,”’ ZAeg. 47, 87-99. 

33 “Daily Ritual of the Divine Cult” in Budge, Book of Opening of the Mouth, 
I, 221f.; cf. A. Moret, Le Rituel du Culte div. journalier. 
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time cannot excel the best of man’s conceptions, if we can 
discover the character of the gods as understood by the 
Egyptians of the Empire period we shall know their moral 
ideals. 

The fundamental divine attribute as understood by the 
Egyptians, so far as we can learn from their extant literature, 
was not omnipotence, nor omniscience, nor omnipresence, nor 
even holiness, but it was truth. The attribute of maat seems 
to have been the controlling factor in the Egyptian’s idea of 
god. All the other words used to describe goodness, such as 
nfr, mry, and iry-t, express ideas that are comprehended in 
maat. And the opposite to maat is expressed by such words 
as dwt, mr-t, bia, byn, grg, ysf-t, and wsf, which give expression 
to various shades of the idea of untruth. Thus, to “do that 
which is beautiful’? and to be the ‘“‘keeper of the balance” 
are equivalent to being ‘‘honest and free from lying’’; while 
“fraud and guile,” ‘‘injustice and deceit’’ are equivalent to 
falsehood. Egyptian text have more to say about truth as 
a divine attribute than about any other moral quality. It 
was considered the greatest, and actually was the most 
popular, divine attribute. 

But, of course, other moral attributes were ascribed to the 
gods. In fact, ‘one must be separated from every sin which 
he has done before he can see the face of the gods.” 34 He 
must be pure and obedient, free from all violence and iniquity, 
lovable and pitiful, and ready to punish cursing, quarreling, 
and murder, and quick to destroy faults of all kinds. 

The sovereign, as a representative of the gods, was keen to 
be considered truthful (BAR II, 319), and did his utmost to 
“expel evil and suppress lying (BAR III, 50). Ikhnaton- 
loved to sign himself ‘‘Living in Truth” and acted accord- 
ingly. The highest ambition of an official was to be known 
as one who “‘practiced no deceit against the people” (BAR 
IT, 947), who was “‘a true witness devoid of evil” (BAR II, — 
990), who ‘‘was truthful upon earth” (BAR II, 990), whose © 
“abomination was lying,’’ and who ‘executed truth upon 
earth without neglecting it” (BAR III, 17). The official 

*4 Book of the Dead, chap. 125, 
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protected the weak (BAR II, 53), his ideal being to do justice 


) (BAR II, 669). A characteristic boast of virtues may be 


| 
: 
| 


seen in the following confession: ‘‘For I was a man just upon 
earth, of whom his god knew that he would increase his 
beauty, one who acted well to the servants of his house. I 
drove no man from his rank. I cheated none other of his 
possessions. I took not away the possessions of others by 
fraud. My abhorrence was cheating.” * But it was not 
only the nobles, kings, and gods who distinguished between 
good and evil and who decided for those who were in the 
right,*® but justice and goodness of heart were the ideals of 
the masses.” 

Whether in family, social, international, transcendental, 
or personal affairs the supreme moral ideal in Egypt of the 
Empire period seems to have been truth, maat, or that which 
appertains to a man, zry-i. Nor will it surprise us when we 
learn that the Egyptian often fell far short of this ideal. 
He did much which we must condemn, and he also did much 
which he himself would condemn, but his ideal was none the 
less real, and it had none the less influence upon his daily 
actions. Ever since the Middle Kingdom with its emphasis 
upon the individual and moral responsibility the word madi, 
with its fundamental meaning, ‘to be straight,” played an 
ever increasingly important role in the daily life of peasant 
as well as that of official or king. 


3. Moral Evil 


The Egyptian words used for evil in the literature of the 
Empire period are the same as for the earlier periods, and 
show a keen conception of the sinfulness of sin. As might be 
expected from our study of the moral ideals of these people, 
the great moral evil was falsehood. There was nothing more 
despicable in the eyes of an Egyptian than a lie. The 
Book of the Dead and other religious literature are permeated 
with protestations against falsehood. ‘‘I have not lied” is 

35 A. E. Gardiner, in Petrie, Tarkhan I and Memphis V, London, 1913, p. 35. 


36 A. H. Gardiner, Literary Texts of the New Kingdom, Pt. I, Leipzig, 1911, 


p. 16. 
37 A. E. Gardiner, ‘“‘ New Literary Works,” JEA 1, 25-26. 
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an oft-recurring phrase. Next to falsehood and lying, fraud 
and stealing were most distasteful to the Egyptians. Nor 
were these sins conceived in a physical way, nor applicable 
to mere physical acts. The intentions of the heart were 
taken into consideration, and it was realized that sin can 
always be ultimately traced to the thoughts of the heart. 
“The evil things which are in your hearts,” ** the Egyptian 
says, can always with ease be removed, but the fact that he 
believed that sin had its home in the heart is illuminating. 
Those who commit evil were certain of punishment, physically 
and spiritually,?® a fate which the sinner always dreaded, 
and a source of much penitence.” 

During the Empire, after individual consciousness had to 
some extent run its course, the tendency of untrammelled 
individualism to sin manifested itself. And so we learn from 
the papyri of this period that the morality of the common 
workmen tended to become very low. Stealing, falsehood, 
and cruelty grew apace. The Admonitions of an Egyptian 
Sage gives us a clear picture of the wickedness and impiety 
which reigned, and of its condemnation by Ipuwer who pro- 
claimed the coming of a better future. And yet Ipuwer’s 
championship of the cause of righteousness shows that the 
public moral consciousness was still active, and that moral 
evil still consisted in falsehood and injustice. 

There is still no theory to be found in Egyptian literature 
of the origin of evil. It resides in the heart, but how it found 
its home in the heart is not disclosed. In short, the Egyptian 
was not given to speculation. He was conscious of the sin- 
fulness of falsehood, injustice, unrighteousness, and brutal 
force, but why man should be sinful at all he apparently 
did not ask. 

4. Free Will 


It may be assumed that the belief in free will, the power of 
making decisions, of changing courses of action, and of enter- 
ing upon new experiences, was common in the Empire as well 
as in the Middle Kingdom and in other periods of Egyptian 


38 Book of the Dead, chap. 79, 8. °° Book of Hades, Bib. Eg., 34, 73. 
‘9 Book of the Dead, Chap. 86. “| A. H. Gardiner, Leipzig, 1909. 
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civilization. And the idea of predestination, which was found 
to be current in the thought of the New Kingdom, may be 
assumed to have continued into the Empire period. 


5. Moral Sanction 


The materialistic side of life during the Empire had made 
considerable headway. Consequently, external moral sanc- 
tions were very potent. The reason for doing good and 
avoiding evil was usually stated in materialistic terms. Nor 
did the Egyptian’s idea of the future tend to make his moral 
sanction less external, for he viewed his future state as a 
reward for his present deeds. He believed that a ‘‘fair wel- 
come’”’ awaited him in the West,” and for that reason he must 
please the gods here. But, on the other hand, the evidence 
of a real internal moral sanction is not altogether lacking 
for the Empire period. We learn that the Egyptian of this 
period really did good for good’s sake. When we read, 
_ “The heart of a man is his own god, and my heart was satis- 
fied with my deeds,” ** we are made aware of the fact that 
the Egyptian could find personal satisfaction in the act of 
doing good, and was very sensitive to the inherent sinfulness 
of sin and goodness of good. 


6. Conclusion 


The estimation of moral conditions in the Empire period, 
individually and nationally, really and ideally considered, 
has been found to be similar in almost every detail to that 
of the moral conditions of the earlier periods. As a nation 
the Egyptians held beliefs and had practices which we in 
these modern days would condemn. Their idea of god was 
imperfect and limited; their toleration of slavery; their 
excessive cruelty; and their narrow materialistic outlook all 
mark them as an ancient people, highly developed in some 
respects, but comparatively backward in moral practices. 
On the other hand, their virtues were very positive. Their 
love of truth, justice, and righteousness is remarkable. The 


42 A. H. Gardiner, ‘‘In Praise of Death,” PSBA 35, 165-170. 
43 Wreczinski, Wiener Inschriften, 160. 
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individual must be judged in the light of his own day. This 
being so, his heredity, environment, social traditions account 
for all those instances in which we have found him inferior 
to ourselves. As an individual in his own age, his ideal was 
truthfulness, justice and righteousness. It has been* said 
that the Egyptian did not consider himself a miserable sinner 
and that he never took god into his confidence. This asser- 
tion is based mainly upon the nature of the “‘ Declaration of 
Innocence” (usually called the ‘‘ Negative Confession’’), and 
is true to a large extent. But he was nevertheless conscious 
of sin and its sinfulness. And the chances are that his 
conscience often accused him, whether he ever placed on 
record a consciousness of the accusation or not. The reason 
that we have so very few instances of personal confession of 
sin is undoubtedly due to the fact that most of our literary 
remains are mortuary text, in which the individual is found 
to be putting up his strongest possible defence of himself with 
his future interests in view. But with the advance in social 
thinking and in the consciousness of individual right which 
began in the Middle Kingdom and extended through the 
Empire period we shall not go far wrong in concluding that, 
while Egypt was nationally a product of its age, the individual 
Egyptian, considering the limitations of his age, was a con- 
scientiously truthful, just, and righteous member of society, 
and whenever he failed it was not for lack of good intentions. 


“4B. Gunn, “The Religion of the Poor in Ancient Egypt,” JEA 3, 81 ff. 


WERE THE PHOENICIANS A SEMITIC PEOPLE? 
By Joun A. Maynarp, New York City 


Mr. AvuTRAN’s brilliant book on the Phoenicians! has opened 
anew the question of Phoenician origins, and with it, promised 
us a new interpretation of the history of civilization. The 
author is an Egyptologist but not a panegyrist of Egyptian 
culture.2, He knows the ancient Semitic world as well as the 
Mediterranean and he is unwilling to bow to those who know 
only one of these fields, without knowing the reason why. 
His book coming at the same time as Franchet’s Study of 
Cretan and Egyptian ceramics, and the latter’s verdict that 
they developed independently,’ will do much to abate exag- 
gerated claims by some historians of Egyptian civilization. 

Mr. Autran’s preface tells us what his working hypothesis 
is. Years of living in the Near East have strongly impressed 
upon him, the idea that it is wrong to ascribe the réle of 
instructors of the Western World to the sedentary nations of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, dwelling in countries where a very 
warm climate saps the energy. He will not believe that “two 
groups of peoples, one of which has destroyed much, and the 
other, has organized very little outside of its own country, 
were able to influence the whole Mediterranean race, as it 
were by their presence only’”’ (p. vi). History teaches us 
that ‘‘the world belongs to the active. China, in spite of her 
millions of inhabitants, has not radiated very much. Moslem 
civilization has influenced the development of mankind super- 
ficially. On the contrary the Northmen, the Dutch, the 
Portuguese, have made their influence felt far away from their 
homeland.” Even on Palestine, the Egyptians had only a 


1“ Phéniciens,”’ Essai de Contribution & l'histoire antique de la Méditerranée. 
By C. Autran, Paris, Geuthner, 1920. Pp. xv, 146. Francs 30. 
2 As for instance Assmann, Agypter in Troja und in Boiotien, Berl. Phil. 
Wochensch. 1920, 16-24. Cf. Fr. W. Frieh. von Bissing, 1bid., 1920 405-408. 
3 On Franchet’s conclusions cf. Archives Suisses d’anthropologie générale, III, 
1919”, 
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precarious hold. Our present biased view of the history of the 
Near East is due to the fact that it has been left almost 
entirely to Semitic philologists. The field demands also a 
knowledge of anthropology, archaeology, geology, astronomy, 
and especially a thorough knowledge of surrounding civiliza- 
tions. The author finds then in the Phoenicians a people 
similar to the Northmen and a civilizing agency which made 
itself felt in the Mediterranean. 

His method is very largely philological. He tries to dis- 
cover in the Hellenic World, an antecedent Phoenician cul- 
ture, which is attested by tradition, and merged slowly into 
hellenism. He takes up a huge array of data. He shows that 
the names of the gods borrowed by the Greeks from the 
Phoenicians are neither hellenic nor semitic (p. 16-44); in 
the whole nautical vocabulary of the Hellenes, there is not 
one Canaanite word, although the Phoenicians were the 
teachers of the Greeks in the seafaring art. The archaeology 
of the Phoenician colonies shows no Semitic culture prior 
to the Carthaginian occupation but only traces of Mycenian 
culture. There are no Semitic proper names in Sicily, a 
Phoenician colony, and they are extremely rare in Aegean 
lands. There is in the Greek language, a paleolinguistic 
element, more important in archaic than in comparatively 
recent literature, but entirely non-Semitic and non-Egyptian 
—which we may therefore term Aegean. In that vocabulary, 
we find many terms denoting a high degree of civilization, 
such as was introduced by the legendary Phoenician Kadmos. 
A study of pre-hellenic geographical names allows us to de- 
limit a vast region extending from Sicily and Southern Italy 
to Southern Thrace, Troas, Palestine and Egypt. That 
region was according to Autran, the sphere of Phoenician 
influence. The Greek gods are of Asianic origins as shown 
by the critical study of mythology and especially of the 
Iliad. The few Phoenician words preserved in Greek authors 
are not Semitic (p. 45-48). We do not see how Semitic 
Phoenicia could have fostered the high Phoenician culture 

“We note similar data in an article by a punic scholar, Ch. Noel in “Les 


ie : x oh j 
origines du culte de Vénus,” Revue Tunisienne, 27, 1920187-164, where the Phoeni- 
cians are however assumed to be a Semitic people. 
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so famous among the Greeks (p. 48-49). Even before the 
Troyan war, Mochos, a Sidonian philosopher had evolved an 
atomistic theory (p. 48); in what language did he think it 
out? Not in the Semitic Phoenician, as unfit as the parent 
languages, Hebrew and Arabic, to be an instrument for philo- 
sophical thinking. Phoiniké was formerly the name of Caria 
(p. 53). The Carians were, like the legendary Phoenicians, 
warriors, seamen, artists, traders, metal-workers, astrono- 
mers. The Phoenicians were originally Carians and their 
coming to the coast of Syria was part of a great wave which 
covered Mesopotamia and the Nile Delta as well. The 
Canaanite civilization was only a part of the great Egeo- 
Mycaenian culture. It began to be felt from 2500 to 2300 
B.C. in Palestine, and flourished there until 1200-1000 B.c., 
when the Semitic invasion took place. We note Mr. Autran’s 
proposed etymology of Hebron as “the city of ‘Aruba’ 
(‘ApvGas, an Asianic name given to a Phoenician chief in the 
Odyssey) (p. 65-66). Many other Palestinian names. are 
Egean, as for instance Jordan, Thabor, Hermon, Lydda, 
Orontes, Cana, Canaan, Gaza, Asdad, Joppa, Tyr, Sidon, 
Byblos, Berytus, etc. (p. 67-71). The Hivites were the 
Achaeans; the Sons of Anaq, are the Sons of Apollo, the 
avax par excellence (on that word, see p. 73 n. 1). The 
Phoenicians lived in Palestine like the Vikings in Europe 
among their subjects—or perhaps like the Crusaders of the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. The author admits that we 
have as yet no written records of that Egean race in Palestine. 
These Egean Canaanites left however in the Phoenician 
pantheon a number of deities which are found also in Hellenic 
religion (p. 79) and the worship of Adonis (p. 79-80). It is 
interesting to see how Mr. Autran who is certainly not a 
champion of the Bible (p. ix—x) agrees with Gen. X in making 
of Kush and Nimrod, founders of the Babylonian civilization, 
an origin common to that of the Canaanites, as had been done 
formerly by Ed. Meyer. Even in Egypt he traces the 
Asiano-Egean immigration (p. 100-110) more especially in 
the Delta, the Atyuzzos. 

Mr. Autran’s preface is perhaps the weakest part of his 
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work, because it generalizes too much. His preference for 
roving peoples as the best civilizing agents may not stand 
the test of a rigid comparison with Haddon’s Migrations of 
Peoples. His criticism of Assyria as “destructive” is under- 
mined by his own theory of Assyrian origins. The author 
has overlooked the importance of the Arameans, who were 
indeed roving nation (the “wandering Aramean’’) and a 
strong civilizing power. We doubt whether it is fair to judge 
the ancient Egyptian from the Copt of to day, any more than 
to see in the modern Armenian, a good representative of the 
Hittite, and in the Greece of to day a worthy heir of ancient 
Hellas. We are grateful to him for not hiding his mental 
processes; even if we disagree with him, it helps to make his 
work more interesting. The author’s range of philological 
and geographical data is most extensive. His is not a book 
that can be dismissed with a scholarly frown. Besides Mr. 
Autran has other strings to his bow and he promises us more 
light on the subject. For that additional light we shall wait 
with great expectation. For instance, some one should take 
up the comparison of these data with the hittite inscriptions, 
now partially deciphered. One should pick up stray data on 
artistic evolution, like the ‘‘ Figurines of syro-hittite art”’ 
described by Gottheil (Toy’s Anniversary Volume, 1912*6!—%82) , 
which confirm Mr. Autran’s view in a general way. Little 
as we know of Phoenician anthropology, Mr. Bertholon’s 
work should be interpreted in the light of this hypothesis. 
Our first impression is that Bertholon’s results confirm 
Autran’s.® 

We do not want to leave the impression that Autran’s 
thesis is to be accepted im toto and at once. He leaves un- 
explained, for instance, the Canaanite gloses in the Amarna 
Correspondence, which give us a real insight into the language 

°In his “Notes sur les origines et le type de phéniciens,”” Revue tunisienne, 
1894, °-78 Bertholon declared that the Phoenicians came originally from a region 
of Asia in the vicinity of Kurdistan. He thought that the natives of Jerba were 
Egeo-Berbres (see his story, “Le secret du lotophage,” Rev. Tunis., 1896). He 
traced the tattooing designs of the natives of the North Africa to neolithic and 


mycaenian designs. (Arch. d'Anthropol. criminelle, 1904, n.s.) His last word on 


the subject is in Bertholon and Chantre, Recherches anthr. d. l. Bérberie Orientale, 
1913, [278-282, 345-347, 
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of Canaan at that time, before the invasion of the Habiri. 
Our personal attitude is that the Phoenicians were like the 
Hebrews a mixed race. Even these Egean Phoenicians may 
have been as mixed as the Northmen Conquerors of England. 
Bertholon has proved that most of the Carthaginians belonged 
to the Mediterranean race, as von Luschan has shown that 
the Hebrews were largely a Hittite stock. They have both 
paved the way for at least a qualified acceptance of Autran’s 
theory. Let us hope that some Semitic scholar, quite con- 
vinced of the other point of view, and as thoroughly prepared 
as the author of Phéniciens will take up Mr. Autran’s thesis 
point by point. It should be tested by the onomastica of the 
phoenician and punic inscription (insofar that the latter do 
not represent Libyan elements). For the present we incline 
to think, that the bulk of the population of Syro-Phoenicia 
was not Egean, but that the aristocracy only and that in part. 
If the aristocracy of Phoenicia had not been Semitic in part, 
we could not understand why Carthage was so Semitic® in 
spite of the strong Libyan element in its population. If the 
population of Phoenicia was not in large part Semitic, we 
do not see how the pantheon of Carthage was so Semitic. 
There are many other points that remain unexplained by 
Autran’s theory, as for instance the name of Zakar-Baal 
prince of Byblos at the time of Wen-Amon’s travels, the 
Semitic type of apparently most of the names in the Amarna 
Correspondence and of the Religion of Canaan as we know it 
from cuneiform and ‘hieroglyphic records. A detailed study 
of these data may undo Autran’s thesis—but it may also 
confirmit. All we are willing to grant, until further proofs are 
forthcoming, is that there was a large Egean element in the 
Phoenician race and that it may have given its name to the 
racial mixture, in the same way that the Gallo-Roman popula- 
tion of France took the name of her rulers, the Francs, who 
were only a few thousand warriors. We shall close with the 
remark that, were Mr. Autran’s thesis proved, the name of 
Palestine given now to the home land of the Hebrews would 
be quite justified. 


6 This Semitic character has been denied by Bertholon, ‘‘ Religion des Lybiens,” 
Rev. Tun., 1908, who lays stress on Egyptian religious influence. 
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In Unknown China. By S. Pollard, Author of ‘In Tight 
Corners in China,’ etc. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

An interesting book on a subject concerning which, inter- 
esting as it is, little of scientific value has hitherto been written. 

As the writer says, you may be very courteously received 
in the guest chamber of a Chinese house, yet know nothing 
whatsoever of the real family life hidden in the rear; so, 
you may voyage far beyond the Treaty ports up the mighty 
Yang-tse to Hankow and again to Ichang, and yet know 
absolutely nothing of the teeming life hidden away in the 
upper reaches of the river. You may even learn something 
of the Chinese in these western provinces of Yunnan and 
Szechuen and be ignorant with regard to the millions of 
aboriginal peoples, contemptuously referred to as Lolos, 
who lie to the north of the Yang-tse on the borderland of 
the two provinces. These tribes, over a hundred in number, 
with language, literature and institutions of their own, living 
in independence, even employing Chinese slaves, are still 
barely known to the outside world, in spite of the writings of 
men like Baber, Bourne, Cordier and the Vicomte d’Ollone, 
whose work ‘‘In Forbidden China”’ is comparatively recent. 

The present writer, a missionary of many years experience, 
has had the advantage of long residence in Yunnan and writes 
from intimate personal acquaintance with the one tribe who 
call themselves Nosu or Nei-su. 

It would not be easy in a review to exhaust the many-sided 
interest of such a book. One would like to draw attention 
to the feudal character of the Nosu government, and to its 
caste system, a circumstance sufficiently remarkable in a 
casteless land like China. It is tempting to refer to the fact 
that the Nosu have their own literature which, though 
mostly on wizardry, might throw some light on the circum- 
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stances of the Chinese conquest. There is also a highly 
interesting script, with ideographs quite dissimilar to the 
Chinese and written from left to right. Very suggestive, too, 
to students of comparative literature are the hints here and 
there of stories strangely familiar to the outside world. 
There is a flood story, something almost unique in Chinese 
folklore, but the legend of the second brother who was warned 
of the coming deluge, made a cupboard in which he floated, 
and so saved himself and other creatures such as the snake, 
the bee and the crow, has little else to remind us of the 
Genesis account. When, however, the author wanted to buy 
as much land as could be covered by the hide of an ox, and 
the natives suspected the intention to cut the skin into long 
strips and so enclose a considerable territory, we are entitled 
to ask ‘‘Is there some subtle connection between Carthage 
and Nosu?”’ It is delightful also to come upon the story of 
the old aboriginal chief who took refuge in a ruined temple 
where he was saved through a spider which wove its web 
across the gateway. What, in this instance, could have 
linked together the traditional experience of such diverse 
personages as David and Yoritomo, Muhammad and the 
- Nosu chief? I recall, however, asking Rabindranath Tagore, 
several years ago, whence he got the plot of one of his Bengali 
stories in which, exactly following precedents as far apart as 
Greece and China, he made the hero prefer to sacrifice his 
wife rather than his brother because, said he, “I can get 
another wife, but I cannot get another brother.’’ The poet 
smiled and, after thinking a moment or two, replied: “I 
made that incident up myself.”’ 

It would carry us too far to refer to other features of this 
book. It is not altogether reassuring to read that, since the 
suppression of opium growing in China proper, the Chinese 
have been inducing the native chiefs to cultivate the plant 
and export the drug in large quantities. It is, again, curious 
to learn, through a native paper, that since the establishment 
of the Republic, a replica of that Republic has superseded the 
old government in the world of spirits. The new President 
in this realm, we are told, is no less a personage than Lao-tzu, 
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and he has for his assistance an Advisory Council which 
includes two Buddhas, the Goddess of Mercy and Jesus Christ. 

The book is well illustrated and interestingly written, but 
the author should know that ‘‘aborigine” is not the singular 


form of ‘‘aborigines.”’ 
HERBERT H. GOWEN 


Ur Dynasty Tablets. By James B. Nies. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1920, pp. 224 + pls. 64. 

This book took seven years to pass through the press, due 
to the European war, during which period Sumerology made 
considerable strides. But in spite of that there remains 
very little in these 224 large pages to be modified. In this 
work Dr. Nies presents 180 new texts. They were all 
written during the Fourth Dynasty of Ur and add to the 
already numerous texts from this period. The texts come 
chiefly from Tello and Drehem and form a part of Nies’ own 
private collection. 

In his introduction the author gives a valuable list of 
names, of officials, of grains, and animals that occur in the 
texts. Then he gives the Lagash calendar, the ordinary and 
secondary Nippurian calendar, and the Jokha calendar. 
Then follows a splendid catalogue, giving full information 
about each tablet. Then comes the translations and sum- 
maries of the texts with drawings of some of the twenty-seven 
seals that appear in the texts. Here is to be found much 
valuable information, and here is where the fruits of Dr. Nies’ 
labours are to be followed. The seals are interesting for a 
study of the liturgical and ritual elements in Sumerian religion. 
They usually represent the deity seated on a box-like throne, 
or sometimes in a standing posture. He usually has his right 
hand raised, and before him are his own emblems or the 
emblem of his city. He is crowned with a tiara decorated 
with horns, or occasionally with a turban without horns. 
He has a flounced or pleated dress and is always bearded. 
Sometimes the chief deity is a goddess. The worshipper is 
usually led by his left hand into the presence of the deity. 
The conductor has all the appearance of a deity, but he may 
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be a priest dressed to represent a deity. Sometimes there is 
an attendant priest or deity. The suppliant raises his right 
hand, and when his left hand is free, both are raised in the 
attitude of prayer. 

Many other points of interest occur—far too many to be 
enumerated in a review. The texts are usually of a commer- 
cial nature, but now and then interesting material appears. 
The names of festivals, the reference to singers devoted to 
specific temples and gods and the names of sacrificial mater- 
ials are all very useful in the reconstruction of Sumerian 
religion. In No. 66, an account of a grain harvest, occurs 
the element edin in names in such a way as to indicate a 
sacred locality. In line 84 of this same tablet occurs the 
interesting phrase A-ag mu8-bt edin-na which Nies trans- 
lates, ‘‘smiting of the field where the serpent spoke in Eden.” 
Such phrases are of great importance to the student of religion. 

Beginning with page 80 there is a list of all the various 
names that occur in the texts. This is followed by an arith- 
metical index. Then come two most important sections of 
the book, namely, an index of words and phrases and a sign 
list with an index thereto. Pages 187-195 are devoted to 
improvements and corrections which I am glad to say stole 
all my thunder, except p. 62 where ‘‘aequired’’ occurs for 
“‘acquired,’”’ and p. 66 where “‘ Ellil”’ appears for the ‘ Enlil” 
of page 67. 

Pages 196-224 are devoted to some excellent ‘ Zusatz- 
bemerkungen”’ from the able pen of the author’s old teacher, 
and mine, Professor Fritz Hommel. Here is a ‘‘feast of fat 
things’?! Among them is a masterly discussion of the chro- 
nology of the Fourth Dynasty of Ur, whose first king Hommel 
calls Ur-Gur instead of Ur-Engur. He makes the dynasty 
last from 2299-2183 B.C. instead of, with Thureau-Dangin, 
from 2474-2358 B.C. 

This book is a worthy addition to the famous Assyrio- 
logische Bibliothek, of which it forms the twenty-fifth volume. 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 
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The Bilingual Decrees of Philae. (Egyptological Re- 
searches, Vol. III.) By W. Max Miller. Washington: 
Carnegie Institution, 1920, pp. 88, pl. 40. 

This is the fifty-third work published by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. In it the late Dr. Muller pub- 
lishes the results of his study of the Bilingual Decrees as 
found on the walls of the temple on the island of Philae. 
In 1910 he visited the island and compared the original 
inscription with the results obtained by him during years of 
thought and study upon this difficult text. The world of 
Egyptological scholarship will be for ever thankful to Dr. 
Miller for this fine piece of work, for the beautiful island of 
Philae is doomed to destruction by the waters of the Nile 
inundations, and soon the privilege of studying the texts 
engraved upon the walls of the temple will be no more. It 
is with a sense of great loss that the reviewer reads these 
pages, the last work of this profound student of Egyptology, 
who died on the 12th of July, 1919, before his work was 
completed. His pupil and successor Dr. Henry F. Lutz, of 
the university of Pennsylvania, has performed the difficult 
task of editing his lamented teacher’s last work. 

There are two decrees. The so-called first decree is en- 
graved on the right side of the wall, and is a modified copy 
of the famous decree of Rosetta, or rather of Memphis, where 
the priests of all the Egyptian temples assembled in the time 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes to honour the king. The divine 
honours are extended also to the queen, Cleopatra. The 
most important matter of this decree was the worship of the 
royal couple. The so-called second decree stands to the 
left of its companion decree. This is in reality the first 
decree, and the other is the second. The contents of the 
second are about the same as those of the first. After a 
thorough discussion of the great Egyptian revolution the 
author gives a word for word transliteration and translation 
of the two decrees, dividing the page into two columns, and 
placing in the first column the hieroglyphic text and in the 
second column the demotic text. This is accompanied by 
copious foot-notes. Then follows the original text in fac- 
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simile taking forty plates. This is a great blessing to the 
student of the original for he can check up the author’s work, 
and sometimes he may find reason to differ from the author’s 
interpretations. It is a great pity that there is no hiero- 
glyphic type in America. Otherwise, the author could have 
discussed more technically many of the difficult philological 
problems which he considers in the foot-notes. It is also a 
pity that the editor did not see fit to adopt a higher standard 
for the English of the translations. There is scarcely a line 
of translation whose English could not be very much im- 
proved; see, for example, the translations on pages 14, 18, 20, 
23, 25. The editor has also in many cases adopted Miiller’s 
queer method of transliteration, for example, he prints a 
small s under the ¢ in such words as ntrw. The methods of 
transliterating Egyptian is already queer enough without 
multiplying idiosyncrasies. However, Dr. Lutz has per- 
formed a noble task in editing this important piece of work. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Records from Erech. By R. P. Dougherty. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1920, pp. 47, pls. LX XXIV. 

These texts from the time of Nabonidus, of which there 
are 246, make volume six of the Babylonian Texts in the 
Yale Oriental Series. They are autographed by a pupil of 
Professor Clay. Professor Dougherty tells us that most of 
these documents come from Erech, a few from Babylon, 
Borsippa, and Larsa. Many of these documents are full of 
interest. Several mention Belshazzar, son of Nabonidus and 
show that he had much to do with affairs of administration 
at Erech. Nos. 225 and 232 prove that Belshazzar was placed 
on an equality with his father, the king, in oaths that were 
taken at Erech, but he was still subject to the king (No. 
103: 3). No. 10 shows that even the daughter of the king 
was subject to dedication as entu to a temple. No. 222 tells 
of the punishment of a worshipper who failed in proper 
reverence on entering the temple. Other texts give an 
interesting insight into the splendour of priestly vestments, 
and others give us useful information about the dedication of 
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certain orders of men and women. Nos. 122 and 148 show 
that fish formed a part of the res sacrificu in Eanna, this is 
in keeping with Sumerian customs.. No. 226 shows that 
special sacrifices were offered on the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th 
days of the month. The author does not transliterate or 
translate the texts, but gives full indices of personal names, 
and of names of places, temples, canals, and gates. Then 
follows a catalogue of the tablets, with a briet indication of the 
contents of each document. This work is another monument 
to the untiring energy of Professor Clay and his pupils who 
are developing a real American School of Assyriology. It 
should be called the ‘‘ Yale” or the ‘‘Clay School of Assyri- 
ology.” 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Neo-Babylonian Letters from Erech. By Albert T. Clay. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1919, pp. 26, pls. 
LXXVI. 

This is the third volume of Babylonian Texts in the. Yale 
Oriental Series, and it is from the hand of that master-copyist, 
Albert T. Clay. The letters in this publication were found 
at Warka, the site of ancient Erech. They are similar in 
appearance to other letters of the same period, and some of 
them are written in a very minute hand. Several of them 
are royal ones. No. 1 was probably sent by the famous 
Nebuchadnezzar, and probably also Nos. 3 and 5. No. 2 
was probably written by Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon, 
and perhaps also Nos. 4 and 196. Most of the letters deal 
with business matters connected with the temple, although 
some deal with military and social affairs. A transliteration 
and translation of them are promised to appear in the near 
future. In this volume complete indices of personal names, 
names of places, of canals, and of temples are given, as well 
as a complete catalogue of the tablets, naming the addresser 
and addressee of each letter. The autographed texts are 
splendidly done, of which there are two hundred. Students 
of the Neo-Babylonian period are once again indebted to 
Professor Clay. 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 
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